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Blue- Collar 
Trades  Fight 
For  Survival 
South  of 
Market  Street 

by  Diana  Hembree 

The  owner  of  California  Saw 
and  Knife  Works  on  Brannan 
Street  seemed  amused  by  my 
phone  call.  "A  story  about  industry 
South  of  Market?"  he  laughed. 
' '  What  industry?  1  think  you  "re 
calling  about  30  years  too  late!" 

His  knife  factory,  as  it  turns  out,  is 
doing  a  brisk  business.  Still,  over  the 
years,  Warren  Bird  has  seen  scores 
of  other  factories  leave  South  of 
Market,  the  city's  traditional  home 
L-coUar  and  working-clas* 
The  overall  decline  in 
Bay  Arf  started  in  the  '50s, 

but  in  tlu  laM  10  years.  South  of 
Market  industries  have  confronted  a 
new  competitor:  commercial  office 
expansion. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  offices 
drive  up  rents  and  land  prices,"  said 
Bird,  whose  knife  factory  has 
operated  on  721  Brannan  since  the 
earthquake  of  1906.  "It's  not  as  if 
there's  some  sort  of  sinister  con- 
spiracy in  operation. ..but  most, 
manufacturers  here  simply  can't 
afford  to  pay  market  rate  rents  any- 
more. " 

Bird,  who  owns  his  building,  said 
that  "I  like  doing  business  in  the 
South  of  Market  and  want  to  stay 
there.  But  in  the  long  run,  for  most 
manufacturers,  development  pres- 
sures will  be  very  hard  to  resist." 

Despite  a  growing  number  of  high- 
rise  office  towers,  however,  the 
South  of  Market  area  is  still  home  to 
3000  warehouses,  factories  and  small 
businesses,  according  to  a  1985  city 
planning  department  study.  These 
businesses  form  "a  tight-knit  com- 
munity (with)  a  fascinating  texture 
and  fabric,"  the  study  reports.  "The 
oddest  assortment  of  business  activi- 
ties share  space,  are  neighbors,  and 


San  Francisco's  Urban  Indians 
Grapple  with  Concrete  Reservations 


Williard  Snyder,  of  the  Paiute  Nation,  and  his  daughter.  Vida,  in  their  room  at  Sixth  Streets'  Delta  Hotel. 


by  Stan  West 

Virgil  Mountain  Chief,  a  mid- 
dle-aged Sioux  Indian,  roams 
Market  Street  while  he's  in 
between  trucking  jobs.  His  buddy, 
Danny  Cruz,  an  Agana  who  works 
part-time  as  a  shipyard  laborer,  also 
cruises  the  streets  'passing  the 
time."  Both  men,  like  many  of  the 


city's  estimated  40,000  urban  In- 
dians, describe  a  life  of  loneliness, 
alienation  and  homelessness.  To 
these  Indians,  urban  life  is  an 
"unholy"  existence  far  from  ances- 
tral lands. 

Two  blocks  away,  on  the  steps  of 
the  U.S.  Mint  on  Fifth  Emd  Mission, 
39-year-oId  Bobby  Ybarra,  a  Mes- 
calero  Apache,  savors  the  last  drops 


of  a  90-cent  bottle  of  Thunderbird 
Wine.  He  wears  a  red  bandana 
around  a  black  baseball  cap  and 
staggers  from  one  step  to  another. 
Sometimes  he  washes  bottles  to 
make  money.  Sometimes  he  pan- 
handles, he  says. 

Despite  his  wavering  physical 
stance,  Ybarra  s  slurred  speech  hits 

See  Urban  Indians,  page  24 


Highrise  Battle  on 

San  Francisco  Ballot  Again 


See  Blue- Collar,  page  19       by  Carol  Wong 


Candidates' 
Night 

Local  residents  will  get  a  chance  to 
quiz  the  supervisorial  candidates 
and  vote  tor  Tenderloin  endorse- 
ments of  supervisors  and  proposi- 
tions at  Candidates'  Night,  October 
8. 6  pim.,  at366  Eddy  Street  There's 
a  $2  membership  fee  to  join  the 
North  of  Market  Voters  Club,  which 
can  be  paid  at  the  door  or  mailed  to 
126  Hyde  St,  S.F..  CA  94102. 
Members  must  live  or  work  in  the 
North  of  Market  area  bounded  by 
Market  Powell,  Post  and  Van  Ness. 


The  latest  ro^nd  in  San 
Francisco's  ongoing  war  over 
downtown  development  will 
be  fought  out  once  again  this 
November  when  city  voters  decide 
the  fate  of  Proposition  M,  a  new 
initiative  aimed  at  restricting  high- 
rise  office  growth. 

The  measure,  which  would  slash 
the  city's  annual  limit  on  office 
development  in  half,  from  950.000 
square  feet  to  475,000  square  feet, 
has  generally  strong  support  in  the 
Tenderloin,  where  residents  have  a 
long  and  feisty  history  of  battling 
developers.  ■ 

Brad  Paul,  director  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  Prop.  M,  says 


the  initiative  would  help  protect  the 
edges  of  the  Tenderloin,  which  were 
not  covered  by  a  rezoning  plan 
enacted  by  the  city  two  years  ago. 

Paul  said  passage  of  the  proposi- 
tion would  make  it  tougher  for 
developers  to  build  projects  like  the 
25-story  office  and  housing  complex 
proposed  by  Angelo  Sangiacomo  on 
Eighth  and  Market  streets  and  the 
six-story  office  building  proposed  by 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law  at  the 
corner  of  Golden  Gate  and  Larkin. 

The  initiative  is  opposed  by 
developers,  Mayor  Keinstein,  and,  in 
the  Tenderloin,  the  Rev.  Cecil 
Williams  of  Glide  Methodist  Church. 
Williams'  opposition  represents  a 
reversal  of  his  position  in  1983,  when 
he  supported  a  similar  anti-highrise 
See  Highrise,  page  20 
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Across  the  Great  Divide 


Historically  and  psychologi- 
cally. Market  Street  has  been  a 
great  divide,  separating  the 
Tenderloin  and  North  of  Mar- 
ket from  'South  of  the  Slot, ' 
placing  a  gulf  between  two 
neighborhoods  that  have  many 
similarities  and  common  con- 
cerns  as  well  as  striking  dif- 
ferences. 

With  this  issue,  produced  in 
cooperation  with  the  South  of 
Market  Planning  Alliance,  The 
Times  seeks  to  bridge  that  gap 
a  bit,  reaching  out  to  the  north 
and  south  with  tales  of  the  two 
neighborhoods. 


Inside,  you  will  find  stories 
on  everything  from  the  Native 
American  community  to  the 
'SoMa '  music  scene,  from 
Eddy  Street  art  to  the  effort  to 
secure  hotel  jobs  for  area  resi- 
dents. We  hope  you  enjoy  the 
issue  and  invite  you  to  share 
your  comments  with  us. 

Special  funding  for  this  issue 
was  provided  by  the  Vanguard 
Foundation  and  general  fund- 
ing by  the  San  Francisco  Foun- 
dation. We  appreciate  their 
assistance. 

—The  Editors 


Sixth  Street  looking  north  towafds  Market  Street  In  background,  the 
Corona  Hotel  stands  in  present  site  of  Golden  Gate  Theatre.  Next  to  it  is  the 
Grand  Hotel,  stilt  standing  (barely  after  recent  fire). 


letters 


Thank  you,  Times 

Editors. 

Your  newspaper  is  very  impressive 
and  we  congratulate  you  on  your  multi- 
lingual format  which  we  know  from 
experience  is  a  great  deal  of  work.  We 
would  like  very  much  to  subscribe  and 
have  enclosed  a  check.  As  you  know,  the 
people  here  are  hungry  for  news  from 
the  refugee  camps  and  your  article 
helped  to  fill  the  void. 

Mary  Scully 
Khmer  Health  Advocates 
Hartford,  Conn. 


house  log 


by  Robert  Tobin,  Executive  Director 
Central  City  Hospitality  House 

Hospitality  House  is  not  just  a 
place  for  people  in  crisis  to  go 
for  shelter,  clothes  or  support, 
it  is  a  community  center  for  neigh- 
borhood empowerment  and  self- 
enrichment.  Our  Community  Arts 
Program  is  one  of  the  ways  we 
promote  cultural  enrichment  and 
community  pride  in  the  Tenderloin. 

As  the  only  arts  program  in  the 
City  that  provides  free  materials, 
instruction  and  studio  space  on  an 
open-door  basis,  the  arts  program 
cultivates  the  talents  of  both  begin- 
ner and  accomplished  artists.  Under 
the  direction  of  Sharon  Tanenbaum, 
the  program  has  sponsored  publica- 
tions and  exhibitions  to  showcase  the 
work  of  local  artists.  Through  Robert 
Volbrecht's  work  in  the  literary  and 
visual  arts.  Nelson  Morales'  deve- 
lopment of  the  painting  and  drawing 
programs,  and  Michael  Aderly's 
focus  on  sculpture  and  pottery,  the 
department  provides  a  broad  range 
of  opportunities  for  artistic  expres- 
sion. 

We're  happy  to  announce  the 
hiring  of  neighborhood  resident 
Mark  O'Hara  as  our  new  adult  job 
developer.  Giving  someone  a  job  to 
get  others  jobs  is  not  just  a  theory— 
every  day  we're  able  to  help  at  least 
one  homeless  person  find  paid 
employment.  Along  with  our  youth 
job  developer  Adam  Behrman,  Hos- 
pitality House  comes  closer  to 
dealing  with  the  causes,  as  well  as 
consequences,  of  homelessness.  If 
you  have  a  job  that  needs  doing,  give 
these  guys  a  call. 

And  finally,  among  many  new 
members  of  our  Board  of  Directors 
we're  proud  to  welcome  neigh- 
borhood resident  and  hard-working 
program  manager  at  St.  Anthony's, 
Otis  Toliver.  A  good  friend  of  the 
House  and  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
community,  Otis  has  found  yet 
another  way  to  give  of  his  time  and 
tal«A<^'GUdMW4U«l^^'^*'v.  .  : 


Senior  Power  at  the  Polls 

Editors, 

In  this  country  we  have  only  one  power 
and  that  is  the  power  of  the  ballot.  There 
is  ballot  power  in  numbers!  We  senior 
citizens  are  fast  becoming  the  largest 
single  group  in  this  country.  Write 
letters,  send  telegrams,  make  phone 
calls  — let  your  lawmakers,  city,  state 
and  federal,  know  that  we  can  and  will 
use  this  power.  For  the  good  of  all  our 
citizens. 

Jack  W.R.  Kelly  Jr. 


Literacy  Test  for  Voters? 
Editors. 

Your  highly  subjective  news  article  on 
English  as  an  official  language  prompts 
my  comments .  Although  there  is  no 
threat  that  English  will  be  swamped  by 
any  other  language  in  our  society,  I  think 
that  non-English  usage  in  the  voting 
booths  and  in  the  classrooms  is  detri- 
mental to  our  society.  People  who  do  not 
read  or  understand  English  well  cannot 
fully  participate  in  political  debates  in 
this  country,  they  are  likely  to  be  abused 
by  demogogues  (sic)  who  happens  to 
speak  their  language,  and  they  are  iso- 
lated from  the  traditions  and  concerns  of  a 
majority  in  this  country. 

Multi-lingualism  has  its  place:  I 
applaud  the  efforts  to  use  native 
languages  in  social  service  organiza- 
tions, as  ombudsmen,  for  telephone 
information  etc.  but  all  of  this  should  be 
done  for  humanitarian  reasons  Euid  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  short  term  solution. 

To  combat  the  dangers  to  democracy 
of  ill-informed,  ill-advised,  or  ill-led 
citizens,  I  would  propose  a  literacy  test 
for  all  voters.  Yes,  I  know  that  literacy 
tests  have  an  ugly  history  in  America  but 
they  were  overruled  not  for  their  validity 
but  because  they  were  a  device  to  exclude 
people  who  had  no  alternative  to 
improve  themselves.  If  we  were  to 
require  literacy  tests  for  all  citizens  (not 
just  foreigners  or  illiterates!,  we  should 
also  provide  free  classes  in  English  as  a 
second  language  and  in  reading  so  that 
all  who  wish  to  do  so  have  the  potential 
of  becoming  voters. 

In  a  lighter  vein.  1  would  like  to  take 
issue  with  your  definition  of  what 
constitutes  the  Tenderloin.  Frankly.  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  define  but  we 
can  definitely  say  what  it  is  not.  The 
Civic  Center  area  has  never  been 
considered  the  Tenderloin.  Union  Square 
is  not  part  of  the  Tenderloin.  The  Post 
and  Geary  corridors  have  always  been 
known  as  the  Theater  District  since  the 
Civil  War.  There  has  never  been  a 
neighborhood  known  as  Lower  Nob  Hill 
but  that  does  not  mean  there  caimot  be. 
You  seem  to  have  confused  the 
Tenderloin  with  your  distribution  area.  I 
would  say  it  is  closer  to  being  detined  as 
O'Farrell,  Mason,  Market  and  Leaven- 
worth Streets,  but  I  wouldn't  bet  my  life 
on  it. 

I  like  your  newspaper  very  much  and  I 
encourage  you  to  continue  the  Viet- 
namese,   Laotian    and  Cambodian 

sections. 

Dennis  Halac 


Don't  Tax  the  Lottery 

Editors, 

Would  a  Democrat  Governor  and  a 
Democrat  President  give  the  people  of 
California  and  the  other  states  a  better- 
run  lottery  than  the  stingy  Republicans? 
My  ideas  for  improvement:  Do  away 
with  the  big  spin  and  give  smaller 
amounts  (for  example.  $100,000  or 
$250,000)  to  more  people;  no  taxes  taken 
out  (like  they  do  in  the  Canadian  lottery), 
give  people  all  their  money  right  away 
instead  of  waiting  for  20  years. 

These  changes  would  mean  more 
sales,  more  money  for  schools,  more 
fresh  starts  for  more  people,  and  more 
respect  for  the  great  establishment  that 
we  are  all  a  part  of. 

Dick  King 


AIDA  Syndrome 
Editors, 

Let's  hear  it  for  this  nation's  AIDA 
Syndrome:  that's  Abortion/Illiteracy/ 
Drugs/AIDS  awareness.  It 's  like  an 
abused,  scratchy  old  record  that's  been 
played  over  and  over  time  and  time 
again. 

So  long  as  any  of  the  above  conditions 
was  thought  to  be  destructive  to  only 

minorities  in  this  country,  big  deal!  So 
what?  Let  them  solve  their  own  problems. 
They  probably  deserve  it! 

But  then  "family  values,"  "moral 
obligation, ' *  and  the  others  must 
confront  the  dastardly  truth:  people  who 
really  matter  —  white/ affluent/hetero- 
sexual—are similarly  touched  profound- 
ly by  such  problems.  And  then  "Oh  my 
God!  Let's  do  something! 

I  seem  to  recall  from  my  naive  church- 
going  youth  something  about  "'the  least 
of  these  my  brethren."  Just  how  fun- 
damentally moral  can  these  hypocritical 
so-called  Christians  be  to  have  chosen  to 
turn  their  collective  back  on  the 
teachings  of  the  man  who  gave  origin  to 
the  word  "Christian?" 

William  N.  Williams 


Readers  are  encouraged  to  send 
letters  to  pditor,  Tenderloin 
Times.  25  Taylor,  S.F..  CA.  94102 
by  the  20th  of  each  month.  Letters 
should  be  signed  and  may  be 
edited  by  the  Times. 
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in  short 


compiled  by  Stan  West 

ARCHBISHOP  BLESSES  HOUSING 

COMPLEX... Hundreds  attended  an 
opening  celebration  last  month  for 
the  Dorothy  Day  Community,  a 
housing  complex  at  54  McAllister 
Street  which  was  dedicated  by  Arch- 
bishop John  R.  Quinn.  This  100-unit 
buildling  for  low-income  elderly  and 
disabled  tenants  is  sponsored  by 
Catholic  Social  Services. 

New  tenant  Jack  W.R.  Kelly,  Jr., 
62,  says:  "What  1  like  best  are  the 
cooking  facilities  and  the  multi- 
cultural environment.  It's  one  big 
family  here." 

Dorothy  Day  Community  housing 
is  named  after  Dorothy  Day  (1897- 
1980),  a  life-long  activist  for  the  poor 
and  homeless.  Day  established 
homes  and  shelters  for  poor  people 
around  the  country  and  founded  the 
Catholic  Worker  newspaper. 

RAMADA  DONATES  $50,000  TO 
THE  LOIN. ..As  part  of  a  20-year 
installment  plan,  Ramada  Renais- 
sance Hotel  officials  recently  do- 
nated another  $50,000  for  Tenderloin 
community  agencies.  As  a  result  of 
community  pressure  in  1981,  Ra- 
mada was  required  by  the  City  to 
contribute  a  total  of  $200,000 
towards  neighborhood  services  and 
approximately  $2  million  towards 
low-cost  housing  in  the  Tenderloin. 
The  monies  are  distributed  by  the 
United  Tenderloin  Community  Fund 
to  neighborhood  groups. 

Ramada  spokesperson  Jim  Caudill 
says:  "The  hotel  wants  to  make  this 
a  better  neighborhood.  Some  em- 
ployees will  be  volunteering  to  clean 
up  Boeddeker  Park  because  we  want 
to  do  more  for  the  neighborhood  than 
just  give  money." 

UP  FROM  THE  ASHES... Several 
months  ago  a  fire  destroyed  the 
Larkin  Street  Youth  Center  and  took 
the  life  of  janitor  Jose  Castro.  Last 
month,  it  reopened  with  Mayor 
Feinstein  cutting  the  ribbon  at  the 
newly  rebuilt  and  expanded  space. 
The  center,  located  at  1040  Leu-kin 
will  again  provide  crisis  services  to 
the  city's  1,500  homeless  youth  with 
food ,  outreach ,  clothing ,  medical 
treatment,  AIDS  prevention  educa- 
tion and  counseling. 


PROJECT  READ.  .  . The  San  Francis- 
co Public  Library's  Project  Read  is 
offering  free  tutoring  for  English- 
speaking  adults  and  children  who 
want  to  leam  to  read  or  improve  their 
reading  ability.  Classes  start  Oct.  8 
and  15.  5:30p.m.  to  7:30p.m.,  in  the 
Lurie  Room  of  the  Main  Library.  For 
more  information,  call  621-7323. 

YMCA  LITERACY  SCHOOL... The 
YMCA  Literacy  School  at  220  Golden 
Gate  Ave.  opens  another  session  for 
new  and  continuing  students  Oct.  6. 
The  school  has  beginning  classes  in 
English  literacy  for  Cantonese  and 
Spanish -speeiking  immigrants  and 
refugees  who  cannot  read  or  write 
Enghsh.  Seniors  are  encourged  to 
attend.  Classes  meet  Mon.-Fri.,  9 
a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

FREE  JOB  TRAINING.  .Friends 
Outside,  an  agency  assisting  ex- 
cons,  inmates,  families  and  other 
people,  is  offering  free  training  and 
placement  help  in  the  field  of  offset 
printing.  Qualified  candidates  will 
get  12  weeks  of  training  in  pre-press 
and  press  operations  and  experience 
in  private  sector  shops  starting  Oct. 
20.  Applicants  must  be  18  or  over, 
San  Francisco  residents,  out-of- 
school.  unemployed,  and  low  in- 
come. Orientations  will  be  held  Oct. 
6  and  13.  For  more  information,  call 
David  Mathieson  at  285-3500. 


BIRTHDAY  CAKE  FOR  BOOK- 
STORE...McDonald's  Bookstore,  lo- 
cated at  48  Turk  St..  which  proudly 
touts  itself  for  providing  "affordable 
culture,"  recently  celebrated  its  60th 
anniversary.  Owner  Itzhak  Voiansky 
recalled  the  day  when  Dashiell 
Hammett  was  a  Turk  Street  denizen 
and  later  days  when  Michael  Jackson 
and  Miss  Manners  dropped  by. 
Voiansky,  owner  for  20  years,  says 
his  bookstore  maintains  more  than 
one  million  titles  and  includes  a 
collection  of  periodicals  that  go  back 
to  the  early  19th  century.  Another 
feature  of  his  colorful  bookstore, 
Voiansky  says,  is  the  rich  Tenderloin 
community  "which  I'm  em  integral 
part  of . " 

NO  SOUND.  NO  MUSIC. ..The 
Sound  of  Music  night  club  at  162 
Turk  was  recently  ordered  closed  by 
the  city's  Board  of  Permit  Appeals  in 
a  5-0  vote  because  the  establishment 
violated  city  law.  Despite  the  pas- 
sionate pleas  by  owner  Selso 
Ruperto  who  reportedly  claimed  that 
topless  dancers  shake  their  tassles 
only  two  nights  a  week,  authorities 
said  the  club  violated  regulations 
which  prohibit  new  adult  entertain- 
ment estabUshments  from  locating 
within  1.000  feet  of  one  another. 
Ruperto's  club  is  within  100  feet  of  a 
porno  book  store,  says  city  planner 
Gerald  Green.  Ruperto  was  unaveul- 
able  for  comment. 

FREE  FLU  VACCINE. ..Seniors  55 
and  older  and  children  under  13  who 
have  chronic  diseases  such  as  heart 
conditions,  ememias  or  diabetes  are 
encouraged  to  get  a  flu  shot  Oct.  21, 
23,  28.  or  30,  from  9  a.m.  to  11:30 
a.m.  at  Public  Health  Center  #4. 
1490  Mason  St.  The  last  opportunity 
to  get  a  flu  shot  is  Nov.  1.  9  a.m.  to 
11:30  a.m.  at  101  Grove  St.  The  San 
Freincisco  Dept.  of  Public  Health 
warns  that  you  should  check  with  a 
doctor  before  taking  the  flu  shot  if: 
you  have  a  fever;  feel  ill  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  cold;  are  strongly 
allergic  to  eggs;  have  a  history  of 
Guillian-Barre  Syndrome ;  or  are 
pregnant. 

BOWLING  PRINCE  DIES.  .Henry  J. 
Golobic  Sr.,  87,  former  owner  of  the 
40-lane  Downtown  Bowl,  which  had 
been  the  site  of  the  old  Golden  Gate 
Ballroom  and  is  now  Father  Boedek- 
ker  Park,  died  recently.  He's 
survived  by  his  wife  Inez,  sons  Rex 
and  Henry,  six  grandchildren,  and 
two  great  grandchildren.  Golobic 
never  bowled  himself  but  operated 
lanes  in  Hollywood.  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco. 

ASIAN  DEPUTIES  WANTED... San 
Francisco  Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey 
recently  announced  a  recruitment 
drive  in  the  Asian  community  for 
deputy  sheriff  jobs. 
Apphcants    should    come    to  the 
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by  Stan  West 

Wayne  Deaton,  a  64-year-old 
resident  of  the  Balmored 
Hotel  was  a  "pretty  friend- 
ly, pretty  outgoing  guy"  who  "never 
reedly  had  any  beefs  with  anybody," 
according  to  Balmoral  manager 
Mark  Shen. 

But  on  September  2,  Shen  went  to 
the  tenant's  room  and  found  him 
dead,  hanging  from  a  rope. 

Elene  Emerson,  one  of  Deaton's 
neighbors  says  Deaton  took  his  life 
because  he  was  depressed  after 
receiving  an  eviction  notice.  "Wayne 
just  couldn't  take  it  anymore— the 
torture,  the  humiliation,  the  degra- 
dation," Emerson  told  The  Times. 

The  tenants  of  the  Balmoral 
recently  sued  owner  James  Lee  for 
$2  million  for  what  they  C£lU 
"malicious  harassment."  The  suit 
charges  Lee  with  intentional  inflic- 
tion of  emotional  distress  and  ille- 
gally attempting  to  convert  the 
Balmoral  from  its  status  as  a  low- 
income  residential  hotel  into  a  tourist 
hotel. 

"Mr.  Lee  is  trying  to  run  all  the 
poor  tenants  out  so  he  can  attract  a 
different  class  of  people  with  more 
disposable  income/ '  charges  the 
tenants'  attorney,  Stephen  Schect- 
man.  "Unfortunately,  this  kind  of 


thing  is  happening  more  and  more 
on  the  outer  limits  of  the  Ten- 
derloin." 

Lee's  attorney,  Harley  Hardesty, 
could  not  be  reached  for  conmment. 

Emerson ,  a  75-year-old  widow 
who's  lived  in  the  building  for 
several  years,  says  the  owner  is 
doing  '  'strange  things"  to  the 
tenants  to  get  them  to  move  out. 

"A  buzz  saw  roars  all  day  long," 
she  says.  "There's  ungodly  noise. 
No  kitchen.  There's  one  toilet  for  12 
people.  And  we  go  four  days  at  a 
time  with  no  water." 

Last  March,  tenants  and  suppor- 
ters from  the  North  of  Market  Plfm- 
ning  Coalition  marched  outside  the 
hotel,  protesting  the  cutbacks  in 
services. 

in  1981,  the  Planning  Coedition 
helped  gain  the  passage  of  a  city 
ordinance  restricting  conversion  of 
residential  hotels.  The  law  prohibits 
conversion  unless  owners  provide 
replacement  housing  for  displaced 
tenants  or  pay  a  fee  to  the  city's 
residential  hotel  preservation  fund. 

Presently,  there's  a  restraining 
order  in  place  preventing  Lee  from 
renovating  the  hotel.  On  October  10, 
a  permanent  injunction  will  be 
sought  in  front  of  Superior  Court 
Judge  Lucy  McCabe. 


New  Ruling  Lets  Hastings 
Off  Hook  for  Housing 


by  Jeannie  Look 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law 
does  not  have  to  provide  375 
units  of  housing  to  replace 
units  allegedly  made  vacant  during 
the  school's  expansion  in  the  late 
'70s,  according  to  a  recent  State  Court 
of  Appeals  decision. 

The  judgement  reverses  an  earlier 
Superior  Court  decision  on  a  lawsuit 
filed  by  legal  aid  lawyers  in  1978  on 
behalf  of  displaced  tenants  at  365 
and  349  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  which 
required  the  law  school  to  provide 
375  units  of  replacement  housing. 

Tenants  charged— and  the  courts 
originally  agreed  —that  they  were 
displaced  when  Hastings  failed  to 
maintain  the  buildings  well,  letting 


them  run  down  while  also  allowing 
rumors  to  spread  of  imminent 
evictions. 

Hastings  contended  in  its  appeal 
that  it  has  fulfilled  its  obligation  by 
replacing  85  uninhabitable  units  with 
90  renovated  units  in  two  other 
school  owned  buildings. 

Tom  Pulliam,  an  attorney  with  the 
San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal 
Assistance  Foundation,  who  helped 
argue  the  tenants'  case,  declined  to 
comment  on  the  decision,  but  seiid  he 
intends  to  continue  to  pursue  the 
case  in  court. 

Hastings  Dean  Bert  Prunty  said 
that  the  "reversal  corrects  an  egre- 
gious miscarriage  of  justice  and 
reestablishes  confidence  in  the 
judiciary." 


Sheriff's  office.  Room  333,  City  Hall, 
Mon.-Fri..  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The 
phone  number  is  558-4119. 

DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE  WEEK... 
Recent  studies  and  poUce  reports  say 
domestic  violence  has  drastically 
increased.  In  response,  the  San 
Francisco  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women's  Domestic  Violence  Com- 
mittee will  present  exhibit  in  City 
Hall,  Mon.-Fri.,  Oct.  6-11,  8  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  The  Commission  will  also 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  domestic 
violence  Oct.  7,  5:30  p.m.  to  9:30 
p.m..  State  Building,  Room  1154, 
350  McAllister  St. 


WOMEN  TAKE  FIVE... Internation- 
al Time  Off  for  Women  urges 
females  in  22  countries  and  in  five 
U.S.  cities,  to  take  a  break  Oct.  24. 
Last  year,  women  in  Iceland  went  on 
a  general  strike  and  "proved  that 
when  women  stop,  everything 
stops."  says  Rachel  West,  the  local 
coordinator  of  the  organization. 
West  adds  that  on  Oct.  24  there  will 
be  a  day-long  rally  with  low-cost 
food ,  workshops ,  speakers .  enter- 
tainment  and  jugglers  at  the 
Women 's  Peace  Camp  at  Civic 
Center  Plaza.  Women  are  en- 
couraged to  bring  a  tent. 
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South  of  Market  Residential  Hotels 
Threatened  by  Conversion,  Neglect 


by  Jeannie  Look 

Most  of  the  buildilngs  look  run- 
down. A  few  don't  even  look 
habitable.  But  for  thousands 
of  low-income  people,  residential 
hotels  in  the  South  of  Market  are  the 
only  affordable  place  to  call  home. 

'  'J  could  think  of  a  lot  of  places  I'd 
rather  live."  says  Paul  Laus,  who 
has  lived  in  South  of  Market  resi- 
dential hotels  for  the  last  18  years. 
"  But  I'm  poor  for  one  thing  and  I 
can't  afford  to  go  to  another  place." 

Laus  pays  just  $116  a  month  for  his 
Sixth  Street  room.  But  he  remem- 
bers 12  years  ago  when,  as  a  social 
worker,  he  could  put  up  alcoholics  in 
his  buildings  for  a  dollar  a  day. 
"Those  days  are  gone, ' '  the  73-year- 
old  said  sadly. 

So,  for  the  most  part,  are  days  of 
$116  rents.  Rents  in  South  of  Market 
hotels  have  gone  up  23  percent  a 
year,  according  to  a  city  study,  and 
now  stand  at  about  $300  a  month. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  of 
hotel  units  South  of  Market  has  suf- 
fered a  huge  decline.  More  than 
three  thousand  tenants  lost  their 
homes  to  urban  renewal  when  Third 
Street  was  razed  for  a  convention 
center  in  the  '70s  but  more  recently, 
conversion  to  tourist  use,  deterioha- 
tion  and  fires  have  cut  further  into 
the  supply. 

And  in  the  last  year,  increasing 
use  by  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  for  housing  homeless  peo- 
ple has  taken  many  more  units  off 
the  open  market. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Tenants 
and  Owners  Development  Corpora- 
tion {TODCOl  found  that  about  half 
of  the  residential  hotel  units  in  the 
area  have  been  lost  in  the  last  10 
years.  There  remains  less  than  2000 
units. 

"As  you  wait,  more  of  them  bum 
down  or  convert  (to  tourist  use)," 
said  John  Elberling,  TODCO  project 
director.  "We're  losing  the  best 
ones  and  are  left  with  the  worst 
ones." 

Although  city  ordinances  prohibit 


"This  is  what  I  can  afford."  says  Paul  Laus  of  his  room  at  the  Dudley  Hotel  on 
Sixth  Street 


hotel  owners  from  evicting  tenants  in 
order  to  convert  to  tourist  use,  some 
do  so  without  the  city's  knowledge. 

"The  law  is  not  enforced  unless 
someone  complains."  said  Elberling. 
"It's  hard  to  document  a  con- 
version. ' 


Adding  to  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that  sc£uit  resources  have  been 
devoted  to  preserving  and  rehabili- 
tating residential  hotels  in  the  South 
of  Market.  There  are  only  two  non- 
profit-owned residential  hotels  in  the 
South  of  Market  comp2u-ed  to  about  a 


dozen  in  the  Tenderloin. 

The  city  planning  department's 
new  South  of  Market  rezoning  plan 
includes  an  area  the  planners  are 
calling  a  "residential  hotel  special 
use  district"  that  seeks,  through 
zoning  regulation,  to  protect  this 
scarce  housing  resource. 

The  planners  figure  that  with 
tighter  building  restraints,  commer- 
cial real  estate  speculators  would  be 
discouraged  from  buying  up  property 
and  leaving  them  vacant  or  demo- 
lishing them  in  order  to  eventually 
build  profit-generating  office  com- 
plexes. 

But  special  use  districts  don't  pay 
for  hotel  rehabilitation,  says  John 
Elberling.  He  says  he  is  pleased  with 
the  planning  department's  conclu- 
sions but  wants  to  see  it  translated 
into  action. 

'Money  talks."  he  says.  "The 
theory  is  fine  but  you  have  to  go  out 
there  and  do  it.  " 

Some  funding  for  housing  reha- 
bilitation is  available  through  the 
mayor's  office  of  housing  and 
economic  development  but  it  is 
extremely  limited,  says  Joe  Latorre, 
the  city's  rehabilitation  coordinator. 

Latorre  says  the  role  of  the 
mayor's  office  is  akin  to  that  of  a 
lender.  While  they  do  not  actually 
solicit  borrowers,  they  make  the 
program  accessible  and  it  is  ulti- 
mately up  to  the  borrower  to  come 
into  the  program.  Latorre  says. 

Some  $5  million  has  been  ear- 
marked for  housing  in  the  South  of 
Market  through  the  Yerba  Buena 
Redevelopment  Project  but  the 
money  will  not  be  available  until 
construction  on  the  project's  office 
units  begin.  And  that  may  take  four 
years,  according  to  Helen  Souse  of 
the  Redevelopment  Agency. 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  that 
something  has  to  be  done  soon  to 
protect  residential  hotels  for  low- 
income  people,  but  just  how  and 
when  that  will  be  done  may  be  as 
uncertain  as  resident  Paul  Laus ' 
future. 

"I  might  have  to  leave  someday," 
he  says.  "But  I'm  not  entertaining 
the  idea. 

' ' The  world  is  wide  open  —  I '  11 
probably  find  a  place  again.  But  you 
know  there  are  about  25  children  in 
my  building,  and  young  families.  I 
don't  know  where  they  wiU  go." 


Clinic  Expansion  Seems  Dead  in  the  Water 


by  Alison  Shepard 

Despite  an  increasing  number 
of  patient  visits  at  the  South  of 
Market  Health  Center  and  a 
crying  need  for  more  space,  plans  for 
relocation  or  expansion  of  the  clinic 
remain  at  a  standstill. 

Although  patients  visiting  the 
clinic  praise  the  quality  of  care  they 
receive,  patients  and  staff  alike 
deplore  the  extremely  crowded 
conditions  and  physical  inadequacies 
of  the  Minna  Street  facility. 

Bottlenecks  arise  each  day  be- 
cause doctors'  offices  must  double  as 
examining  rooms:  mornings  often 
find  a  standing-room -only  crowd  in 
the  waiting  room.  Other  problems 
have  included  a  leaking  roof, 
damaged  floors  and  a  moldy  venti- 
lation system. 

Clinic  staff,  administrators  and 
community  people  have  put  their 
hopes  into  a  plan  to  move  the  clinic 
into  a  new ,  city-leased  site  at 
Seventh  and  Brannan  streets.  The 
developer  of  the  building  has  left  the 
first  floor  of  the  building  vacant  with 
extra  foundation ,  plumbing  and 
wiring  to  accomodate  a  clinic. 

The  obstacle,  however,  is  the  $1.6 
million  needed  to  move  the  clinic  into 
this  new  site.  Dr.  Tom  Peters, 
associate  director  of  the  health 
department,  has  been  working  on  a 
taskforce  to  explore  new  possibilities 


for  the  clinic.  "If  there  was  any  way 
to  come  up  with  the  funds  — Boom  — 
we'dhave  it  (the  new  clinic),"  Peters 
says. 

In  the  meantime,  Peters  says,  the 
taskforce  will  be  discussing  alterna- 
tives to  a  new  clinic,  such  as  setting 
up  satellite  clinics  or  remodeling  the 
Miima  Street  building. 


John  Elberling,  director  of  projects 
at  TODCO  (Tenants  and  Owners 
Development  Corporation),  has  been 
a  proponent  of  setting  up  a  senior 
satellite  clinic  on  Fourth  Street,  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  South  of 
Market's  teu'ge  senior  population.  He 
says  that  a  4.000  square  foot  space  in 
Woolf  House,  a  new  senior  resi- 


mm 
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dence,  has  been  saved  specitically 
for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Gary  Bimbaum.  the  clinic's 
director,  says  that  there  are  some 
problems  running  satellite  clinics, 
but  has  discussed  with  Elberling  the 
possibility  of  supplying  staff  for  such 
a  clinic  if  the  $50,000  needed  to  fix 
up  the  space  can  be  raised. 

Isabel  Ugat,  a  South  of  Market 
resident  and  former  member  of  the 
clinic's  advisory  board  is  another 
advocate  of  creating  satellite  clinics. 
She  says  that  the  Miima  Street 
facility  is  no  longer  appropriate  for 
families  because  it  caters  more  to 
homeless  and  street  people. 

The  possibility  of  remodeling  the 
Minna  facility  is  not  being  strongly 
recommended  at  this  point  because 
of  the  large  expense  and  the  need  to 
close  down  the  clinic  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  while  the  work  is 
being  done. 

In  the  meantime,  says  Dr.  Shirley 
Cachola,  former  director  of  the 
clinic,  "All  these  plans  are  pie  in  the 
sky  until  we  find  some  money." 
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South  of  Market  Residents 
Fight  for  Hotel  Jobs 


Fireman  hoses  the  burnt-out  roof  of  the  grand  Hotel  apartments  on  Taylor 
after  last  month's  spectacular  fire. 

Grand  Hotel  Up  in  Smoke 


by  Dennis  Conkin 

A four  alarm  fire  that  destroyed 
a  Taylor  Street  apartment 
building  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  September  11  forced 
residents  into  the  street  with  Uttle 
more  than  the  clothes  on  their  back 
and  put  several  stores  on  the  ground 
floor  out  of  business. 

Even  as  firefighters  struggled  to 
quench  the  flames,  David  Bums, 
who  had  Uved  at  57  Taylor  less  than 
six  months,  knew  that  he  was  home- 
less. 

"It  looked  like  the  towering 
inferno.  The  flames  were  Ucking  the 
side  of  the  building,"  he  sziid. 

It  took  four  hours,  118  firefighters 
and  21  pieces  of  equipment  to  bring 
the  blaze  at  the  102-unit  New  Grand 
^jartment  Hotel  — just  two  doors 
down  from  the  Times'  office— under 
control. 

According  to  Fire  Dept.  Capt. 
Richard  Crispen ,  the  fire  was 
probably  started  by  a  candle  in  a 
room  on  the  second  floor. 

"(The  tenemt)  woke  up  and  the 
walls  were  on  fire.  He  sustained 
some  pretty  serious  bums  to  his  arm 
and  his  back,"  Crispen  said. 

Spreading  through  the  walls  and 
floors,  the  fire  burst  into  the  attic 
and  burned  off  the  roof.  The  majority 
of  the  building  sustained  water 
damage. 

Ironically,  the  New  Grand  had 
recently  been  completely  refurbished 
and  had  tumed  the  comer  on  its 
reputation  as  a  Tenderloin  hotspot. 

Arson  records  indicate  that  be- 
tween 1976  and  1981  there  were  over 
40  fires  on  the  property.  But, 
according  to  Crispen,  there  haven't 


been  any  incendiary  (arson)  fires  in 
the  building  since  1984. 

"It  was  not  arson,"  he  said. 

Awakenedby  the  fire  alarm.  Bums, 
20,  says  he  didn't  think  anything  of  it 
at  first  because  the  alarms  were 
always  going  off  there. 

"I  opened  the  door  to  my  apart- 
ment and  was  overcome  with  smoke. 
I  got  scared  and  panicked  and  passed 
out  from  the  smoke.  I  came  to,  being 
dragged  to  the  stairwell,"  he  said. 

Once  outside,  Bums  stood  across 
the  street  from  his  home  and 
watched  in  horror  as  it  burned. 

Bums  managed  to  flee  the  raging 
blaze  without  injury,  but  most  of  his 
possessions  suffered  smoke  and 
water  damage.  He  is  grateful  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Red  Cross,  who 
provided  wool  robes,  coffee  and  put 
him  up  for  the  night  in  the  audito- 
rium of  their  Sutter  Street  offices. 
Later  the  Red  Cross  put  the  tenants 
up  in  hotel  rooms  and  provided 
financied  assistance  for  clothing  and 
food. 

"They  were  very  reassuring," 
said  Bums  of  the  crack  team  of  20 
volunteer  and  professional  disaster 
specialists  who  handled  on-the-scene 
problems  of  the  85  people  who  were 
affected  by  the  fire. 

Yet,  even  though  Bums  has 
shelter  and  is  on  the  way  to 
stabilizing  his  life  after  the  upheaval 
and  disruption  of  the  disaster  at  the 
new  Grand,  he  is  finding  it  hard  to 
shake  off  the  effect  of  the  fire. 

"It'll  take  me  two  or  three  months 
to  be  where  I  have  a  home  again  with 
my  stuff  in  it,  where  I  have  my 
privacy  and  a  sense  of  security,"  he 
said.  "Right  now  I'm  having  night- 
mares and  insomnia." 


Restaurant  Widow  Picks 
Up  the  Pieces 


by  Stan  West 

Inner  strength  and  the  love  of 
family  and  friends  keeps  Myrtha 
Gaines  going.  Three  weeks  ago 
her  husband,  Bruce,  the  friendly  co- 
owner  of  a  popular  restaurant,  was 
murdered  behind  his  bar. 

John  Ely,  a  51-year-old  man  who 
was  already  awaiting  trial  on  dmg 
charges,  was  ordered  held  on 
$250,000  bail  at  a  hearing  after 
homicide  Inspector  Frank  Falzon 
identified  him  as  the  "prime 
suspect  '  in  Gaines'  murder. 

A  year  ago,  Colombian-born 
Myrtha,  37,  and  her  husband,  44, 
decided  to  fly  with  a  dream.  They 
bought  El  Picante  restaurant  at  628 
Ellis  with  money  they  had  saved  for 
years.  The  gamble  went  well; 
business  increased  steadily.  And 
then  on  a  day  his  parents  came  from 
out  of  town  to  visit  and  wish  them 


and  their  three  children  well,  the 
dream  abmptly  ended. 

A  week  after  the  funered,  Myrtha 
reopened  the  fine  Mexican  eatery 
with  the  help  of  her  sister  and  a  loyal 
staff  of  friends  she  ctdls  "family." 

Myrtha  took  a  break  from  her 
cooking  chores  to  talk  to  The  Times. 
"My  husband  used  to  come  in  the 
kitchen,  help  me  cut  onions  and  tell 
me  he  was  proud  of  me  because 
people  were  finally  starting  to  come 
in  for  meals,"  she  recalled.  "We  are 
a  success."  he  would  say. 

"The  biggest  tragedy  is  my  kids 
because  they  have  to  grow  up  with 
the  memory  of  this  tragic  incident. 
What  do  you  think  that's  going  to  do 
them?" 

Business  at  the  restamant  is  now 
picking  up.  And  others  from  neigh- 
borhood well-wishers  to  help  her 
with  chores  are  pouring  in.  With  this 
support,  somehow,  Myrtha  says, 
she'll  pick  up  the  pieces  and  survive. 


by  Sten  West 

Two  years  ago.  Tenderloin  com- 
munity groups  were  hopeful  a 
jobs  package  boosted  by 
developers  of  the  Ramada  Renais- 
sance Hotel  would  yield  unpre- 
cedented employment  for  local  resi- 
dents. But  today,  critics  charge  that 
what  looked  good  on  paper  didn't 
pan  out  at  the  job  site  £uid  South  of 
Market  community  groups  fear  that 
they,  too.  may  get  cut  short  on  jobs 
at  the  massive  new  Marriott  Hotel, 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1990. 

In  the  first  year  of  Ramada's 
operation.  146  Tenderloin  residents 
got  jobs,  according  to  a  letter  sent  to 
Ramada  by  the  Jobs  Committee  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition.  That  number  didn't  thrill 
conmaunity  representatives  but  since 
then,  things  have  gotten  worse.  The 
committee's  letter  said  seven  resi- 
dents got  jobs  in  the  first  half  of  1985 
and  none  were  hired  between  June, 
1985  and  May,  1986. 

Ramada  spokeswoman  Joey  John- 
son could  not  confirm  or  deny  those 
figures  or  provide  information  on 
how  many  of  those  originally  hired 
are  still  working  at  the  hotel.  "After 
someone  is  hired,  their  application 
no  longer  carries  a  code  that  says 
they  are  a  Tenderloin  resident, ' ' 
Johnson  told  The  Times.  "This  is 
done  often  as  request  from  the  new 
hire.  Without  this  code,  we  can't 
accurately  tell  how  many  Tenderloin 
people  were  hired." 

Barbara  Arms,  the  chair  of  the 
Jobs  Conamittee,  said  that  the  hotel 
originally  agreed  to  consider  appli- 
cants for  entry-level  jobs  who  had 
volunteer  experience  but  lacked 
extensive  work  histories.  This,  she 
claims,  did  not  really  happen. 

Another  idea  that  the  hotel  dis- 
cussed but  never  implemented, 
according  to  Arms,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  on-the-job  training 
program  to  enable  those  with  little 
recent  experience  to  prove  them- 
selves as  potential  employees.  This, 
she  says,  was  a  major  flaw. 
Al  Williams ,  affirmative  action 


officer  of  Yerba  Buena  Gardens 
Associates,  co-developer  of  the  29- 
story  Marriot,  says  South  of  Market 
residents  will  not  meet  the  same 
fate.  Their  employment  package 
projects  some  1500  jobs  with  "first 
referral' '  going  to  neighborhood 
residents. 

"It  will  be  the  best  in  the  city's 
history,"  Williams  says,  adding  that 
he  would  look  closely  at  the  Ramada 
experience  "so  we  can  be  more 
effective  in  maximizing  opportxmi- 
ties  for  South  of  Market  residents." 

Williams  says  the  hotel  will  seek  to 
hire  half  of  its  workers  from  San 
Francisco,  with  South  of  Market 
residents  getting  first  consideration. 
He  also  says  that  the  developers  will 
continue  to  work  with  minority-  and 
women-owned  firms,  who  he  claims 
have  gotten  18  percent  of  all  dollars 
awarded  thus  far  in  contracts. 

WiUiams  says  the  developers  have 
tried  to  work  with  West  Bay  Filipino 
Multi-Services  Corporation,  a  com- 
munity group  that  advocates  for 
South  of  Market  Filipinos.  But  he 
says  that  West  Bay  representatives 
are  "directed  towards  peraianent 
jobs.  For  many  technical  positions, 
there  just  £iren't  that  memy  qualified 
people  in  the  community,"  WilUams 
said. 

Rick  Sorro,  who  trains  young 
Filipinos  for  construction  jobs 
through  West  Bay,  replies:  "How 
much  experience  do  you  need  to 
wash  pots,  scrub  floors,  carry 
luggage  and  answer  phones?  If  there 
aren't  enough  quedified  people  for 
the  so-called  technical  jobs,  it's  up  to 
(the  developers)  to  train  them  so 
they  will  be  qualified." 

At  the  Ramada,  according  to  the 
Planning  Coalition  report,  271  bus- 
boy,  dishwasher,  bellmen,  doormen 
and  other  unskilled  positions  were 
hired  in  the  first  year  and  only  31 
percent  went  to  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents. 

Unless  a  rigid  monitoring  mecha- 
nism is  worked  out,  says  represen- 
tatives of  West  Bay,  South  of  Mjuket 
residents  may  end  up  with  just  a 
sprinkling  of  the  hotel's  jobs. 


Farmers  Form  Union 


by  Alison  Sfaepard 

With  conflict  and  controversy 
continuing  to  swirl  around 
the  Heart  of  the  City 
Farmers'  Market,  a  farmers'  union 
of  sorts— including  everyone  from 
squash-growers  to  honey- harvesters 
to  fish-catchers — has  formed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the 
market's  small  food  producers. 

'The  main  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  bring  us  closer  together 
and  to  make  the  Farmers'  Market  a 
better  place,  "  wrote  Debbie  Baga  in 
a  recent  letter  to  her  colleagues. 
Baga,  the  association's  secretary  and 
a  beekeeper  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  says  the  group,  which  aJFter 
two  months  already  claims  more 
than  50  members,  will  be  a  strong 
voice  in  the  running  of  the  market. 

Disputes  over  who  controls  the 
markets'  board  of  directors,  and  the 
board's  election  procedures  are  at 
the  heart  of  the  mcirket's  ongoing 
strife .  Several  board  members , 
including  its  president,  Cecil  Bonzo, 
have  held  board  seats  since  the 
market's  founding  in  1981,  despite  a 
clause  in  the  bylaws  which  limits 
members  from  serving  for  more  than 
four  years. 

Bonzo  claims  the  board  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  by-laws  elimina- 
ting the  limit  but  says  there  are  no 
minutes  from  that  meeting.  So  he 
ran  again   in   the   last  regularly- 


scheduled  board  election  last  winter 
but  then  ordered  the  ballot  boxes 
sealed  before  the  votes  could  be 
counted. 

Bonzo  says  he  took  this  action 
because  the  wife  of  an  existing  board 
member  was  running  and  he  thought 
that  was  not  kosher.  Others  say  he 
canned  the  tally  because  he  would 
have  lost. 

Last  month,  the  office  of  state 
Senator  Milton  Marks  conducted  a 
poll  of  all  farmers.  A  56  percent 
majority  said  there  should  be  a  limit 
of  two  two-year  terms  and  that  only 
one  person  from  each  family  should 
be  allowed  on  the  board. 

There  were  tentative  plans  to  hold 
a  board  election  in  September  but 
they  collapsed  in  the  face  of  disa- 
greement over  who  should  be 
allowed  to  run.  Bonzo  told  the  Times 
in  August  he  wanted  to  "forget  the 
by-laws,  let's  have  an  election;"  his 
critics  insisted  that  he  was  ineligible 
to  appear  on  the  ballot. 

While  the  power  stmggle  con- 
tinues, the  farmers  of  the  Farmers/ 
Producers'  Association  are  working 
to  bring  themselves  closer  together. 
A  successful  potluck  dirmer  was  held 
in  early  September  and  a  fundraising 
pumpkin  party  is  planned  for  late 
October.  "The  group  has  also  hired  a 
lawyer  to  press  their  case— in  the 
courts,  if  it  becomes  necessary. 

Says  Debbie  Baga:  "Our  Uveli- 
hood  is  at  stake." 
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Cory- Mania  Hits  South  of  Market  Filipinos 


by  Victoria  Alba 

On  the  eve  of  Philippine  Presi- 
dent Corazon  Aquino's  his- 
toric meeting  with  U .  S. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  last  month, 
a  small  but  significant  group  of 
Aquino  supporters  gathered  in  San 
Francisco  to  work  out  last-minute 
details.  This  was  not  a  meeting  of 
wealthy  and  prominent  Filipino- 
Americans,  nor  of  city  officials  in  the 
regal  chambers  of  City  Hall,  but  a 
mass  — held  in  the  modest  recreation 
hall  of  Dimasalang  House,  a  senior 
citizen  residence  tucked  away  on 
Rizal  Alley  south  of  Market. 

On  this  occasion .  Father  Rey 
Culaba.  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  of  the 
Shipwreck  Church,  led  a  crowd  of 
150  people  — mostly  seniors  — in  a 
"mass  and  recitation  of  prayers  for 
the  safety  of  President  Aquino  and 
the  success  of  her  state  visit." 

Since  the  1920s,  a  large  per- 
centage of  San  Francisco's  Filipino 
immigrants  have  settled  in  the  South 
of  Market.  In  California,  Filipinos 
constitute  the  largest  Asian  minority, 
with  the  1980  census  placing  the 
number  of  those  living  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  38.265.  Understandably,  the 
grassroots  movement  which  cata- 
pulted Aquino  to  power  last  spring 
had  its  strongest  U.S.  base  of 
support  among  the  Filipinos  of  the 
Bay  Area.  Figuring  importantly 
within  this  group  of  supporters  were 
the  Filipino  residents  south  of 
Market. 

"Dimasalang  House  became  a 
hotbed,"  remembers  Antonio  Gai- 
cia,  administrator  of  Dimasalang 
House.  '  "We  hosted  90  percent  of  the 
anti-Marcos  events  in  this  part  of 
town.  We  held  seminars  and 
lectures.  Political  marches  and 
rallies  began  here.  And  during  the 
time  of  martial  law  not  one  activity  in 
favor  of  M£U"cos  nor  sponsored  by  the 
Philippine  Consulate  was  held  here. 

"If  any  building  deserves  a  monu- 
ment for  anti-Marcos  activity  it  is 
Dimasalang  House,"  he  says  proud- 
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Aquino  rose  to  power  on  February 
25  of  this  year  after  a  civilian  and 
military  coup  d'etat— often  referred 
to  as  the  "bloodless  revolution"  — 
drove  Marcos  into  exile.  While  msuij 
rejoiced  at  Marcos'  demise,  somt; 
still  wait  for  Aquino  to  prove  herself. 

"All  of  us  are  happy— the  dic- 
tator is  gone,"  says  Ed  Illumin,  ;] 
housing  advocate  with  the  HumaJi 
Rights  Commission.  "But  I  don't  let 
myself  get  fooled  by  what's  going  on 
there,  there's  still  numbers  of  people 
in  the  mountains  waiting  to  see  if 
there's  going  to  be  reforms. 

"Aquino  has  to  make  room  in  her 
government  for  all  the  factions— the 
New  People's  Army  or  so-called 
communists  and  also  the  Moros  — the 
Muslims.  If  it  doesn't  happen  I  fear 
for  the  future  of  my  motherlcmd." 

Safe  to  Go  Home  Now? 

The  political  changes  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  inspired  some  FiUpino- 
Araericans  to  return  home,  according 
to  Garcia.  "Especially  in  the  begin- 
ning, there  was  euphoria  in  the 
restoration  of  rights.  People  who 
were  not  able  to  travel  home  before 
were  suddenly  taking  out  passports 
and  returning.  Before  not  only  was 
there  a  lack  of  interest  but  great 
fear."  he  says. 

Natoma  Street  resident  Florentine 
Ramirez,  who  last  visited  in  1979. 
recalls  the  tense  atmosphere  then. 
"I  couldn't  even  visit  my  friends.  I 
had  to  especially  avoid  those  in  the 
opposition  in  order  to  not  jeopardize 
my  position  as  a  'balikbayan '  (a 
returning  FiUpino-Americem  immi- 
grant)," he  says. 

Dimasalang  resident  Santiaga 
Concepcion,  82,  recently  returned 
from  a  visit  to  her  home  province  of 
Ilo-Uo. 

"The  people  are  so  glad  to  have 
Mrs.  Aquino  for  their  president," 
she  says.  "They  didn't  like  Marcos 
because  he  was  a  cheat  who  robbed 
them  of  their  money.  People  used  to 
be  so  frightened  because  they  could 
take  you  away,  anytime,  for  no 
reason  at  all... but  now,  things  are  so 
peaceful." 

Since  Aquino  came  to  power, 
Garcia  reports,  over  20  seniors  from 
Dimasalang  House  (about  a  tenth  of 
its  residents)  have  returned  to  the 
Philippines— most  to  visit,  but  some 
to  end  out  their  years. 

Socorro  Corpuz,  24,  a  Filipino 
social  worker  for  Asian  American 
Communities  for  Education,  doesn't 
feel  the  Aquino  victory  will  cause 
many  Filipinos  to  return  home 
permanently.  "Most  of  the  families 
south  of  Market  came  for  economic 
reasons  and  not  political  ones,"  says 
Corpuz.  "Here,  you  won't  find 
anybody  moving  back  to  the  Philip- 
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Aquino  supporters  cheer  her  on  at  the  Moscone  Center. 


pines— that's  for  the  wealthy." 

"The  immigration  won't  decrease. 
It  will  continue.  People  from  here 
will  not  be  returning,"  added 
Corpuz.  "They  realize  that  the  revo- 
lution, though  it  has  improved 
things,  will  not  make  an  overnight 
change  there." 

Ramon  Calubaquib,  youth  director 
at  Canon  Kip  Community  Center, 
agrees.  After  the  initied  excitement 
of  the  Aquino  victory,  people 
returned  to  addressing  their  every- 
day needs. 

"At  first,  the  kids  were  talking 
about  the  events  in  the  Philippines 
but  after  a  few  weeks  this  passed.  It 
was  just  a  phase  and  then  they  went 
back  to  their  daily  lives.  I  believe 
these  people  are  more  concerned 
about  the  situation  here— out  of 
necessity,"  said  Calubaquib. 

Those  who  are  going  back,  says  Ed 
Illumin,  are  the  professionals  and 
the  technicians.  "My  hat  is  off  to 
them  because  their  skills  are  badly 
needed  there  and  Aquino  cannot 
make  it  without  them,  especially  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  urban 
poor.  "  says  Illumin. 


Of  those  San  Francisco  Filipinos 
who  support  Marcos,  Powers  says: 
"Most  of  the  Ilocanos  (people  from 
Marcos'  home  province  of  Ilocos) 
were  pro-Marcos...  But  now  they 
feel  different  after  hearing  about  the 
corruption .  They  didn 't  want  to 
believe  it  at  first  but  after  the  truth 
came  out  and  they  could  see  for 
themselves  on  tele  vision...  they  felt 
very  ashamed.  Some  of  them  even 
deny  they  are  Ilocanos  (now)." 

While  agreeing  that  Marcos  was  a 
"crook."  Sixth  Street  resident  Paul 
Laus,  from  the  Igorot  tribe,  does  not 
share  such  confidence  in  Aquino,  "I 
don't  expect  much  fi-om  someone 
who's  just  starting.  She's  trying  her 
best.  But  everything  she  says  is 
written  by  her  political  advisors." 

In  the  fanfire  of  Aquino's  visit  in 
September  it  was  difficult  to  find 
pro-Marcos  sentiment.  The  Sixth 
Street  Filipino  Social  Club ,  fre- 
quented by  Docanos,  is  often  a  good 
place  for  beginning  such  a  search. 

Social  Club  security  guard  Locus 
Vilorio  was  cordial  but  warned:  "You 
make  a  fight  in  here  if  you  ask  about 
Aquino.  They'll  tell  you,  'Get  out  of 


'All  of  us  are  happy— the  dictator  is  gone. ' 


At  the  Philippine  Grocery  on 
Eighth  Street.  Nilda  Powers  busily 
serves  a  constant  stream  of  cus- 
tomers who  come  in  for  Filipino 
sweets  like  suman  or  bibingka.  or  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Philippine  News. 

' '  People  around  here  actively 
opposed  Marcos,  but  they  became 
even  more  active  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Ninoy  (Benigno  Aquino, 
the  slain  opposition  leader  and 
husband  of  President  Corazon  Aqui- 
no)," says  Powers,  who  moved  to 
San  Francisco  12  years  ago  from 
Negros  Occidental  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 


here.' " 

As  to  whether  there  were  many 
Marcos  supporters  in  the  Social 
Club,  Vilorio  responded:  "Plenty. 
Lots  in  California.  Aquino  has  no 
experience.  She's  only  a  housewife. 
And  her  husband  was  a  Communist 
—that's  why  Marcos  put  him  in  jail 
but  then  he  had  a  heart  attack  so 
Marcos  let  him  go.  And  look  at  what 
he  did!  He  came  here  and  started 
saying  all  these  bad  things  against 
Marcos." 

Would  Vilorio  go  back?  "Sure,  I'll 
go  back,  "  he  said.  "I  go  back  every 
year! ' ' 
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Father  Nazarin  Returns  from  Cambodia,  Leaves  Money  Behind 


by  Sara  Colm 

Forty  pounds  lighter  and  laden 
with  four  traditional  silver  wed- 
ding sets  and  other  fineries, 
Father  Nazarin.  a  well-known  figure 
among  the  city's  Ccunbodian  com- 
munity, returned  to  San  Francisco 
Oct.  1  after  a  month  in  Cambodia. 

Nazarin 's  mission,  which  began 
over  eight  months  ago  when  he 
traveled  to  Europe  to  try  to  secure  a 
visa,  was  to  return  to  Cambodia  to 
distribute  money,  gifts  and  letters  to 
over  300  Khmer  famiUes  whose 
relatives  live  in  the  United  States. 

Nazarin  was  reported  to  be  carrying 
as  much  as  $70,000  but  declined  to  tell 
the  Times  the  exact  amount.  The 
priest,  who  had  previously  visited 
Cambodia  last  year  for  one  week, 
stayed  primarily  in  Phnom  Penh, 
although  he  also  made  a  side-trip  to 
the  famous  ruins  of  Angkor  Wat. 

Once  in  Phnom  Penh.  Nazarin  s 
mission  ran  into  major  hurdles  when 
the  government  refused  to  allow  him 
to  directly  distribute  the  funds  and 
letters  himself.  The  money.  Nazarin 
says,  is  now  sitting  in  a  bank  in 
Phnom  Penh,  while  the  authorities 
decide  how  to  distribute  it. 

The  problem,  Nazarin  says,  is  that 
there  is  no  written  law  or  estabUshed 
processes  in  Cambodia.  "Nobody 
knows  the  right  way  to  deal  with 
things— they're  not  sure.  Therefore 
there's  no  action ;  things  happen  very 
slow,"  he  says. 

The  officials  were  still  trying  to 
figure  out  what  the  rate  of  exchange 
should  be  when  Nazarin  left  for 
home.  Nonetheless  he  feels  certain 
that  the  money  will  eventually  end 
up  in  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended. 

"I  have  receipts  for  everything— 
a  great  document  with  all  the  official 


seals ,  * '  says  Nazarin .  '  'They '  ve 
agreed  to  distribute  the  money.  The 
government  said  they  would  have 
each  person  who  gets  the  money 
write  me  a  letter.  I  absolutely  do 
beheve  these  people  are  going  to  do 
what  they  said  they  would." 

As  to  whether  the  people  whose 
names  were  left  with  the  government 
to  receive  the  letters  and  packages 
will  get  into  trouble,  Nazarin 
responds  emphatically:  "There  will 
be  no  retribution.  That's  propaganda 
—the  government  wants  this  thing  to 
continue,  they  want  money  coming 
into  the  country  regularly." 

"The  government  wanted  to 
establish  a  system  for  the  money— 
like  a  postal  system  — but  they  didn't 
know  how  to  do  it.  Everyone's  afraid 
to  make  the  wrong  decision,"  he 
said. 

Nazarin  believes  the  Vietnamese 
will  soon  be  leaving  Cambodia  after 
their  seven-year  occupation  of  the 
country,  and  that's  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  bureaucratic  delays. 

"The  Cabinet  Ministers  are  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  Vietnamese 
influence— nobody  knows  what  to 
do— there's  a  real  paralysis,"  he 
says. 

During  this  trip,  Nazarin  said  he 
observed  "a  real  strong  anti- 
Vietnamese  sentiment  in  the  country 
—  it  might  have  been  there  last  year 
but  more  hidden.  If  there  was  anti- 
Vietnamese  feeling  before  no  one 
talked  about  it.  This  year  it's  all  they 
talk  about." 

Nazeuin  also  commented  on  eco- 
nomic improvements  in  the  country 
since  last  year.  "You  see  more  motor 
bikes  but  still  not  so  many 
automobiles,"  he  said.  "They  have 
their  own  airline  now,  with  Soviet 
aircraft.  There's  more  of  a  show  of 
wealth  — more  fashions  and  jewel- 
ry." 


Shelter  Moves  to  New  Quarters 


by  Dennis  Conkin 

Elpiscopal  Sanctuary,  a  South  of 
Market  shelter  for  the  homeless 
operated  by  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  California,  has  leased  the 
22,000  square-foot  site  of  a  former 
gay  bathhouse  at  201  Eighth  Street 
and  is  spending  half  a  million  dollars 
to  turn  the  building  into  a  24-hour 
"home"  for  its  homeless  guests. 

Steve  Suwalsky,  the  Sanctuary's 
director  of  rehabilitation  services, 
says  the  move  to  the  new  building 
will  enable  the  shelter  to  serve  more 
clients  and  to  expand  its  services. 

"We  will  be  a  full-time,  full-ser- 
vice, transitional  residential  program 
for  homeless  persons , ' '  Suwalsky 
said.  "A  major  emphasis  will  be  on 
placing  people  who  can  live  indepen- 
dently. Older  people  will  be  able  to 
remain  all  day." 

In  the  past.  Suwalsky  said, 
services  ran  for  only  12  hours, 
requiring  shelter  residents  — inclu- 
ding the  frail  and  elderly— to  pass 
their  days  on  the  street. 

Shelter  registration  will  be  con- 
ducted all  day,  meaning  an  end  to 
the  long  evening  Hnes  at  the  Sanc- 
tuary's 120  bed,  dusk-to-dawn 
operation  at  Canon  Kip  Community 
Center.  174  Eighth  Street. 

Complete  renovation  of  the  former 
bathhouse,  once  one  of  the  largest 


and  most  lucrative  gay  sex  clubs  on 
the  west  coast,  is  expected  by  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  The  Sanctu- 
ary will  gradually  relocate  its 
programs  over  a  several  month 
period. 

Founded  in  1983  by  the  Rev. 
William  Barcus,  the  Sanctuary  pri- 
marily serves  the  homeless  elderly, 
disabled  and  single  women.  It  is  also 
the  only  city-funded  shelter  that 
houses  homeless  families.  In  addi- 
tion to  shelter,  the  Sanctuary  also 
offers  medical,  counseling  and  job 
placement  services. 

Much  of  the  work  of  running  the 
new  shelter  will  be  performed  by  a 
volunteer  corps  of  some  50  single 
men  who  will  help  out  with  every- 
thing from  serving  food  to  sweeping 
the  surrounding  streets. 

Working  side-by-side  with  the 
volunteers  and  staff,  a  group  of 
community  volunteers,  including 
members  of  the  Junior  League,  will 
also  pitch  in. 

"When  Rev.  Barcus  started  the 
Ssmctuary,  he  had  a  vision.  That  was 
to  get  the  poor  elderly,  the  frail  and 
disabled,  the  single  women  off  the 
streets,"  Suwalsky  seiid.  "He  want- 
ed them  treated  with  dignity  and 
respect,  provided  with  a  place  where 
they  could  feel  safe  and  go  to  sleep 
without  being  robbed  and  raped  and 
attacked.  ' 


HAIR  SALON  & 
ELECTROLYSIS  CLINIC 

Haircuts  starting  at  $8 
Perms  $25 
Sets  $8  50 
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hair  needs 
15%  discount  with  this  ad 
Mon-Sal  9-9.        600  Ellis  673-7628 


COMMERCIAL  PROPERTY 
FOR  RENT  OR  LEASE 

Approx.  1,000  sq.  ft.  storefront 
property  in  high-traffic  location 
on  Ellis,  near  Van  Ness.  Ideal  for 
donut  shop,  sandwich  shop,  or 
grocery  store.  $550  month  to 
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Father  Nazarin 


But  major  problems  still  exist  in  a 
country  whose  infrastructure  was 
devastated  by  decades  of  war,  he 
says.  "The  life  in  the  city  is  terrible. 
There  are  no  garbage  trucks  to  pick 
up  the  garbage  and  there's  sewage 
seeping  into  the  water,  causing  the 
spread  of  disease,"  he  says. 

Nazarin,  who  calls  himself  Cam- 
bodia's first  tourist  in  years,  says 
tourism  will  officially  start  in  Cam- 
bodia in  December.  In  preparation, 
new  hotels  and  restaurants  are 
already  opening  in  Phnom  Penh. 
'  ■  When  tourism  comes  to  the  country 


all  of  their  socialist  plans  will  have  to 
be  re-thought,"  he  says. 

But  for  now,  the  Cambodians  are  a 
bit  rusty  on  how  to  cater  to  tourists. 
For  instance,  it  took  him  2  hours  and 
45  minutes  to  check  out  of  his  hotel 
because  his  papers  had  to  be 
processed  by  three  or  four  different 
ministries. 

"Why  did  it  take  them  so  long?" 
he  asks  with  his  typical  good  humor. 
"Because  they  don't  know  how  to 
deal  with  tourists  and  everyone 
wanted  to  practice  with  me!" 
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South  of  Market  Residents  Search  for  Green  Space 


by  Perry  Gaskill 

Parking  lots,  side  alleys  and  the 
landscaped  area  on  top  of  the 
Moscone  Center  are  among 
the  few  open  recreational  spaces  for 
South  of  Market  residents.  South 
Park,  a  remote  oval-shaped  lot  of 
less  than  one  acre  and  the  quarter- 
acre  minipark  at  Langton  and 
Howard  Streets  are  the  neighbor- 
hood's only  real  parks. 

South  of  Market's  last  large  open 
space  was  taken  over  in  1961  when 
the  Hall  of  Justice  was  built  on  the 
site  of  Father  W.O.  Crowley  Park. 
Since  then,  the  choices  have  been  to 
travel  out  of  the  neighborhood  to  a 
park  with  better  facilities  or  try  to 
squeeze  into  one  of  the  privately- 
funded  indoor  recreation  programs 
that  come  and  go. 

Happily,  that  situation  should 
soon  change.  The  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Department  is  currently  re- 
viewing recently  completed  architec- 
tural plans  for  a  new  multi-million 
dollar  recreational  center  at  Sixth 
and  Folsom. 

According  to  Tim  Lillyquist  of  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department, 
the  new  park  will  include  a  16,400 
square  foot  rec.  center  with  gymna- 
sium, weight  room  and  meeting 
rooms  on  an  acre  of  land.  Construc- 
tion of  the  $4  miUion  center  could 
begin  as  early  as  next  spring. 

"It's  the  first  facility  of  its  type  in 
the  area,"  Lillyquist  said. 

Ramon  Calubaquib,  youth  director 
at  Canon  Kip  Community  House, 
agrees  that  there's  a  desperate  need 
for  more  recreational  space  in  the 


South  of  Market.  His  program, 
understaffed  and  strapped  for  fund- 
ing, sees  between  60  and  100  kids  a 
day. 

If  the  new  park  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  neighborhood,  it  may  also 
be  the  last  for  some  years.  Funding 
for  the  park  comes  from  money 
provided  by  a  city  charter  amend- 
ment passed  in  1974,  Proposition  J. 
Under  that  proposition,  which  was  to 
last  15  years,  a  portion  of  property 
taxes  is  set  aside  each  year  to  build 
new  parks  in  six  "high  need"  areas 
that  include  the  Tenderloin  and 
South  of  Meu-ket. 

The  proposition  passed  before 
more  recent  state  legislation  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  voter  majority 
for  any  local  tax  increase.  It's  there- 
fore assumed  that  when  Prop  J 
expires,  extending  or  replacing  it— 
and  the  some  $10  million  per  year  it 
generates  for  parks— will  be  much 
harder. 

"A  law  like  this  that  designates 
money  for  parks  is  really  essential  or 
you  just  don't  get  new  ptu-ks,"  said 
Richard  Livingston,  a  member  of  the 
Open  Space  Advisory  Board.  He 
believes  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
forge  a  strong  coalition  to  get  the  law 
extended  when  it  expires  in  three 
years. 

Livingston,  a  Tenderloin  resident, 
was  one  of  the  key  people  to  make 
Boeddeker  Park  in  the  Tenderloin  a 
rezdity.  He  see  the  current  heavy  use 
of  that  park  as  evidence  for  a  need 
for  more  downtown  parks. 

When  Boeddeker  opened  in  May 
1985 ,  it  was  the  result  of  what 
Livingston   noted   as   an  unusual 


amount  of  cooperation  between 
diverse  Tenderloin  groups.  Calu- 
baquib doesn't  see  the  same  thing 
happening  at  Sixth  and  Folsom. 

"My  understanding  is  that  the 
money  is  budgeted  just  to  build  the 
park,"  Calubaquib  said.  "There'sno 


every  day,"  Livingston  said.  "Those 
things  come  across  only  about  once  a 
century,  and  when  you  have  a  chance 
to  be  part  of  something  like  that,  you 
should  take  it." 

Potential  sites  for  new  parks 
currently  being  eyed  by  city  plaiiners 


South  of  Market  recreation  space:  parking  lot  at  Russ  and  Minna 


staffing  involved  in  the  park  and  I 
don  t  know  where  that  money  is 
going  to  come  from." 

Despite  problems  future  programs 
might  face  for  staff  funding,  which 
C£ui  be  critical  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  park,  Livingston  believes 
just  getting  a  park  built  has  its  own 
reward. 

'You  don't  get  an  opportunity  to 
build  a  park  in  a  major  urban  area 


in  the  eastern  South  of  Market 
include  a  5  to  7  acre  site  at  Rincon 
Point  on  the  waterfront,  and  a  5  to  7 
acre  South  Beach  site  at  Second  and 
King  Streets.  Additionally,  a  variety 
of  open  spaces  totalling  over  6  acres 
are  plaimed  for  the  central  block  of 
the  Verba  Buena  Gardens  bounded 
by  Mission,  Third,  Howard  and 
Tourth  Streets. 


Lao  Group  Celebrates 
1  st  Birthday  with  Pageant 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

Lao  Sen,  the  Laotian  mutual 
assistance  association  of  San 
Francisco,  threw  a  party  to 
celebrate  its  first  year  of  operation 
September  13  at  the  Unitarian 
Church  on  O'Farrell  Street.  Laotian 
groups  from  seversil  Bay  Area 
counties  competed  with  San  Francis- 
co in  soccer  tournaments  during  the 
day  and  sent  young  women  from 
their  conmiunities  to  a  not-too- 
serious  beauty  contest  that  evening. 

The  beauty  contest— no  swim  suits 
here,  but  traditional  brocaded  sa- 
rongs instead— ended  a  night  of  Lao 
dancing  and  singing  to  Lao  Sen's 
own  group  of  musicians  as  well  as  an 
ear-shattering  discotheque.  By  the 
end  of  the  evening,  the  hall  was 
filled  with  colorful  balloons  bought 
by  supporters  and  tied  to  the  chairs 
of  their  favorite  contesteuits.  To 
make  sure  there  was  no  cheating,  the 
organizers  of  the  party  asked  Profes- 
sor Tom  Huenen,  a  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Lao  linguist,  to  adjudicate. 

Competing  against  San  Francisco 
were  Lao  groups  from  Santa  Rosa, 
Richmond,  Oakland  and  San  Jose. 
Santa  Rosa  proved  best  in  both 


soccer  and  beauty .  The  winning 
beauty  contestant  was  Tiengkham 
Keovansath,  and  the  runner  up  from 
Richmond  was  Sengvanpheng  Chy. 

The  contests  were  sponsored  by 
local  Laotian  businesses:  Bounmy's, 
a  car  repair  and  body  shop  on  Clara 
Street,  Sengthong  Video  on  Eddy 
and  the  Vientiane  Market  on  Jones. 
Dr.  Do  Dinh  Tuong,  a  Tenderloin 
physician  who  treats  many  refugees 
also  contributed  funds  for  the 
events. 

Lao  Seri  President  Bounchanh 
Thepkaysone  commented,  "It's 
great  we  are  starting  to  get  sponsors 
for  our  events  and  we  will  seek  out 
more  support  like  this,  including 
scholarships  to  encourage  our  young 
people  in  the  schools." 

Several  Lao  Seri  volunteers  were 
presented  with  specieil  certificates 
for  their  efforts:  Tongyou  Sivilay, 
Pheuk  Phasaypaseuth ,  Bounyong 
Lakhiemine,  Vath  Teso,  Sounay 
Chakalath  and  Van  Dy. 

Profits  from  the  evening  will  go  to 
buy  more  Laotian  traditional  musical 
instruments,  sponsor  more  sporting 
and  cultural  events  and  help 
individual  Laotifuis  in  difficulties 
after  death  or  illness. 


Tiengkham  Keovansath  of  Santa  Rosa  flashes  her  winning  smile . . . 


. . .  while  young  Lao  blades  look  on. 
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'Hip-hopping'  Youth  Seek  to  Beat  Streets 


by  Emelyn  Cruz  Lat 

Strutting  around  in  a  black 
jacket  and  purple  paisley 
shirt,  his  jet  black  hair  cut 
into  a  "duck  tail"  in  the  back. 
19-year-oId  Gargie  Balabar  looks 
more  like  a  member  of  a  rock  group 
than  an  unemployed  teen. 

Balabar  came  to  the  U.S.  five 
years  ago  from  the  Philippines.  He 
enrolled  in  Mission  High  but  says 
when  things  didn't  work  out  he  quit 
and  got  his  diploma  by  taking  a  G£D 
test.  Today,  he  comes  to  Canon  Kip, 
a  community  center  for  youth  and 


elderly,  to  attend  a  workshop  for 
young  Filipinos  interested  in  break- 
ing into  the  construction  trades. 

The  seminar  today  is  sponsored  by 
the  West  Bay  Filipino  Multi- 
Service Agency,  a  South  of  Market 
group  that  helps  people  find  jobs. 
Balabar  seems  to  relate  to  the 
seminar  instructors— Filipinos  who 
at  one  point  also  became  disillu- 
sioned with  high  school.  For  him, 
prospects  seem  good. 

Kim  "Mellow  Madness"  Kantare, 
25,  is  a  part-time  counselor  here  at 
the  center  where  £m  estimated  150 
Filipino  youth  come  every  week.  As  a 


Filipino  youth  pass  time  at  Canon  Kip  Community  Center,  an  alternative  to 
the  streets. 
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former  gang  member  and  dropout, 
he  remembers  the  days  when  he 
came  to  the  center  and  hung  out.  He 
says  the  desire  to  develop  his 
creative  abilities  made  him  get  his 
life  in  order.  Today  he  owns  a  mobile 
deejay  consulting  firm,  works  part- 
time  as  an  announcer  at  KPOO-FM 
and  is  finishing  his  last  year  at  San 
Francisco  State  University  in  broad- 
casting. 

"K.K."  as  he  likes  to  be  called, 
says  he  became  interested  in 
spinning  records  during  his  turbu- 
lent high  school  years.  He  recalls 
spending  hours  listening  to  the  radio 
and  playing  with  turntables  during  a 
brief  period  when  he  dropped  out  of 
school.  "I  got  frustrated  going  to 
class  when  they  were  using  out- 
moded books  and  the  teachers  were 
racist  so  I  split  for  a  week  or  two , "  he 
says. 

According  to  K.K.,  record  spin- 
ning, deejaying  and  graffiti-painting 
—all  aspects  of  what  '80s  kids  call 
"hiphop"  culture  — are  alternatives 
to  hanging  out  that  seem  to  be  catch- 
ing on  because  "kids  don't  have 
anything  else  to  do."  To  K.K.,  this  is 
one  reason  why  gang  violence  is 
down  in  the  Filipino  community. 

In  addition  to  being  a  lucrative 
career,  K.K.  says  hiphop  culture  has 
given  him  "great  honor"  and 
respect  £imong  hundreds  of  minority 
youth.  "People  look  at  me  a  role 
model.  I  like  that.  The  respect  they 
lay  on  me  helps  me  follow  a 
righteous  path." 

A  dozen  Filipino  teens,  inter- 
viewed in  an  informal  survey,  said 
the  lack  of  jobs  is  the  most  pressing 
issue  facing  young  Pacific  Islanders. 

Ramon  Calubaquib,  who  runs^he 
youth  program  at  Canon  Kip  agrees. 
He  says  75  percent  of  the  kids  in  the 
neighborhood  are  jobless  and  at 
least  50  percent  of  them  are  drop- 
outs. "There  seems  to  be  a  link," 
says  Cedubaquib. 

Explaining  cultural  factors  affect- 
ing the  high  dropout  rate,  Calub- 
aquib says:  "I  see  many  youths  who 
have  or  are  on  the  verge  of  quitting 
school.  The  school  environment  here 
is  different  from  the  Philippines 
where  the  teacher  is  authoritarian 
and  enforces  discipline.  Here, 
there's  individualism.  Kids  don't  get 
discipline  or  guidance  from  teachers. 
Cemon  Kip  tries  to  give  them  that 
support." 

Ajiother  way  the  center,  which  has 
had  a  youth  program  since  the  1940s, 
tries  to  help,  is  through  "Project 
Retention"  — a  new  tutorial  program 
that  gives  GED  instruction  and 
counseling  to  youths  on  the  verge  of 
quitting  school. 

"We  work  with  school  districts, 
parents  and  kids  to  get  them  back  in 
school,  keep  them  in,  and  monitor 
their  progress.  We've  been  success- 
ful in  turning  wayward  kids  around, ' ' 
Calubaquib  says. 


Another  youth  services  of  Canon 
Kip  is  a  day  camp  with  recreational 
and  educational  activities  for  6-  and 
12-year-olds.  After-school  care  for 
children  is  also  provided  on  a  sliding 
scale  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

For  seniors,  the  center  recently 
launched  a  senior  drop-in  center, 
according  to  Canon  Kip  Executive 
Director  Gayle  Justice.  Justice 
explains  that  since  the  estabUshment 
of  its  senior  center  in  1975.  activities 
for  the  elderly  have  expanded  to 
accomodate  the  500  elders  who  come 
in  every  week.  Daily  activities 
include  pool  and  card  games,  tele- 
vision, VCR  movies  and  non-strenu- 
ous exercises.  Nutritional  education 
and  school  service  information  is  also 
provided.  And  on  any  given  day, 
sriiling  seniors  are  seen  talking  to 
the  youth  at  Canon  Kip,  bridging  the 
generation  gap. 

Noel  Lingrad ,  22 ,  formerly  a 
dropout  but  now  a  Canon  Kip  coun- 
selor and  freshman  at  Alameda 
College,  is  one  of  the  success  stories. 
'I  dropped  out  to  work  as  a  forklift 
driver, ' '  Lingrad  explains ,  ' '  but 
Ramon  convinced  me  that  if  I  wanted 
a  better  job,  I  needed  to  go  back  to 
school,  so  I  did."  Lingrad  wants  to 
by  a  psychologist  so  he  can  continue 
counselilng  troubled  youth. 

Other  youth  have  different  learn- 
ing experiences. 

Nicky  Sixx's  idea  of  a  good  time  is 
to  party  all  night  and  cruise  all  day 
"looking  for  girls."  Sixx,  17, 
sometimes  breaks  up  his  routine  to 
look  for  a  job.  He  says  job-hunting  is 
"boring.  ' 

Theresa  Buendia,  19,  a  computer 
student  at  City  College,  also  likes  to 
"party  all  night  long"  but  says  she 
knows  when  it's  time  to  crack  the 
books.  "I'm  studying  real  hard  to 
prepare  for  a  career  in  hotel  manage- 
ment," she  says.  "Ten  years  from 
now,  I'll  own  my  own  business. "  She 
comes  to  the  center  to  meet  her 
friends. 

One  of  her  best  friends  is  Flora 
Mangabat ,  17,  a  Mission  High 
student  who  says  school  is  so 
'boring"  that  it  sometimes  "over- 
whelms her."  Flora  stays  in  school 
anyway  because  she  needs  a  diploma 
to  apply  next  year  for  a  job  as  a 
stewardess. 

Ferdinand  Generalao,  16,  a  junior 
at  Mission  High,  likes  to  hang  out  at 
Carl's  Jr.  "waiting  for  something  to 
happen. ' '  He  also  likes  school. 
"Math  is  my  favorite  class.  One  day 
I'll  be  an  architect , "  he  says 
claiming  to  have  a  "D  minus  grade 
point  average." 

After  school,  Ferdinand  muses, 
"Me  and  my  partners  get  wild,  Usten 
to  speed  metal,  trash  joints  and  bang 
our  heads  against  the  walls  (listen  to 
rock'n'roll).  But  when  all  else  fails, 
he  admits,  he  comes  to  Canon  Kip— 
a  place  he  calls  his  "second  home" 
—  where  people  make  him  feel 
comfortable. 


Job  Opening: 

Bilingual  Vietnamese-English  News  Reporter 

The  Tenderloin  Times  is  seeking  a  bilingual  Vietnamese  reporter  to 
prepare  stories  in  English  and  translate  stories  from  English  to 
Vietnamese, 

10-15  hours  per  week.  $6.50  per  hour. 

MINIMUM  QUALIFICATIONS: 

•  Fluency  and  ability  to  write  Vietnamese  and  English 
•  Strong  writing  skills  in  Vietnamese 
•  Knowledge  of  the  Tenderloin  neighborhood 
•  Interest  in  journalism 
•  Ability  to  work  under  deadline  pressure 

To  apply,  send  a  resume  and  a  short  statement  on  why  you  are  interested  in 
the  position  to:  Sara  Colm.  Tenderloin  Times.  25  Taylor.  S.F.,  CA.  94102. 

APPLICATION  DEADLINE:  Oclober31.  1986. 


PESTAURANT  ROUNDUP 
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eatin*  the  loin 


by  Preston  Brady  in 

Esther's  Ironworks  Cafe 

657  Harrison  (Betw.  2nd  &  3rd  Sts.) 

M-F.  7  AM-3  PM 

543-6242 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  about 
this  South  of  Market  cafe  was 
its  cleanliness  and  the  friend- 
liness of  the  staff,  especially  to  a 
newcomer.  A  young  man  behind  the 
counter  explained  that  I  could  order 
there  and  my  lunch  would  be 
brought  to  the  table.  There  were 
several  daily  specials  to  choose  from 
and  I  decided  to  try  the  vegetarian 
lasagna  ($4.45}. 

In  a  few  minutes,  as  I  pondered 
the  huge  checkerboard  red  and  black 


floor  and  attractive  prints  on  the 
walls,  the  lasagna  was  served  along 
with  a  Bleu  Cheese  salad  and  french 
bread.  Obviously  this  dish  was  pre- 
pared with  nutrition  consciousness, 
as  it  wasn't  drowned  in  spicy  tomato 
sauce,  and  it  was  chunked  with  fresh 
zucchini  and  mushrooms  (though 
perhaps  too  many  mushrooms, 
another  vegetable  could  fill  in). 

The  pasta  was  tender  but  firm 
enough  to  hold  together  the  ingre- 
dients. It  was  topped  with  a  cherry 
tomato,  a  little  sour  cream  and  black 
olive,  making  it  aesthetically  pleas- 
ing. I  found  this  to  be  a  fine,  healthy 
lunch  at  a  fair  price. 

Of  course,  most  everyone  who  has 
heard  of  Esther's  knows  the  cafe  is 
partially  staffed  with  developmen- 
tally  disabled  people.  Manager  Judy 
Kelsey  says  11  of  the  15  employees 
are  developmentally  disabled.  Their 


work  is  part  of  a  vocational  program,  Tld"  BltS 
and  based  upon  the  service,  food  and 
hygiene  of  Esther's.  I'd  say  this 
1 '/2 -year-old  cafe  has  a  good  thing 
going.  Kelsey  also  said  Esther's  is 
popular  for  its  box  lunches,  which 
many  tour  groups  call  ahead  for. 


Esther  s  has  creative  sandwiches 
on  the  menu  ($4.25-$6.75)  and  an 
array  of  salads  ($4.25-$6.50),  inclu- 
ding The  Harrison  Street  Salad 
($4.95):  "A  chef's  gourmet  salad 
with  everything."  Breakfast  is 
served  from  7  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m. 
and  features  cheese  blintzes  ($3.50) 
and  quiche  ($1.95).  For  lunch  there 
are  also  other  pasta  specials,  soup  du 
jour  ($1.95)  and  vegetarian  dishes  to 
choose  from.  Keep  in  mind  the  cafe 
closes  at  3  p.m.  and  is  closed  on 
weekends.  I'd  say  Esther's  has  a 
dish  for  everyone  and  is  very  much 
worth  the  visit. 


r 


LAFAYETTE  COFFEE  SHOP— NOW  OPEN! 

250  Hyde  Street  S.F.  CA.  94102  (415)  441-4884      Hours:  7:00  a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  Every  Day! 


h 


jack  Chow,  Owner/Cook  since  1973 

TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 

DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

$3  40       TURKEY  ALA  KING    $2.75 

$i  80       POT  ROAST    $3.15 

$3,85  ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK  ...  $3.20 

TUE    $3.65       BEEF  STEW    $3.00 

$3,65       TURKEY    $3,00 

WED  $3  85       SHORT  RIBS    $3.20 

$3  65  STUFF  BELL  PEPPER  ....  $3.00 

THU   $3.80       CORNED  BEEF    $3.15 

FRI    $3  80       CORNED  BEEF    $3.15 

$3.65       BAKE  HAM   $3.00 

$3  65       COD  FISH    $3  00 

SAT   SJ  65       TURKEY    $3,00 

$6  05       PRIME  RIB   '   $5,35 

SUN   $3,65       TENDERLOIN  TIPS    $3.00 

$6  05       PRIME  RIB    $5.35 

$3  85       BAR  B  Q  PORK    $3.20 

WINE  or  BEER  $1  10 


NOW  OPEN  ON  THURSDAY,  TOO! 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 
DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

$3  80  CROSS  RIB   $3.15 

$0  05  PRIME  RIB  $5,35 

$3.90  CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak)    $3.35 

$3  65  HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT  $3.00 

$3  90  VEAL  CUTLETS    $3.35 

$3  50  SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT  $2.85 

$3  90  PORK  CHOPS   $3  35 

$3  65  WESTERN  OMELETTE    $3.00 

$3  45  LIVER  &  ONIONS    $2.80 

$3  65  GROUND  ROUND  STEAK   $3.00 

$3.45  ROAST  CHICKEN    $2.80 

Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  &  desserl. 

WE  SERVE  GOOD  BREAKFAST.  LUNCH,  AND  DINNER 
ANDATA  GOOD  PRICE  TOO! 


Tin  AFrORDABLl-  MAIL  SI  RVICI   .    AND  DI  PLWABii:' 


SECURE 
ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

Check  your  mail 
free  by  phone! 
885-9555 

Continental  Mail  Co. 
537  Jones  St.  (at  Geary) 
S.F.  CA.,  94102 

li.iy  Are.i  Mail  Service  Leader  since  1969 


Mailboxes  for  Rent 


It  is  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mall  Is  your  business  alone. 


CLEAR 
PHOTO 
COPIES 
5  CENTS 


Our  Classic 
Low  Rates— Compare! 

SPECIAL  START  UP  RATES 
WITH  FIRST  TWO  MONTHS  FREE 

3  months  $3  or  $1 /month  Get  vour mail earlv! 
5  months  $8  or  $l.60/month  y**""^ earlyl 

8  months  $15  or  $1 .88/month       ^  Cash  Prizes 
14  months  $26  or  $1 .86/month  Weekly! 


For  full  details,  phone: 
885-9535  (lpm-7pm) 
885-4125  (24  hours) 


Why  Pay  More  for  Less?  Compare! 

Gov't  Checks  cashed  for  Mail  Clients 

(by  appointment) 
Social  Security  &  SSI  clients  welcome! 


Special 
Start  Up 
Rates 


n.'irlv  Mail      Open  10  :im  -  7  pm. 


Continental  Mail  Co. 
537  Jones/  Geary 
885-9555 

Chao  MUhg  Cac 
Ban  Viet-Nam 
HOP  THl/CHO  THUE 
An-Toan  Kin  Bao.  Giti  Thii 
D^Lay 

•  Thang  Dau  Mien  Phi 

•  3  Thang  $3  hay  $l/ThMig 

>»  >»    ^  ^    i»  ' 

lis,  Mm  5i)Sis)iL  qjj 


The  Wooden  Nickle.  928  Geary  (at) 
Larkin)  serves  a  fine,  whopping 
cheeseburger  with  grilled  onions 
($3.25|...  Omelettes  are  a  specialty 
at  the  Villa  Nonna.  869  Geary, 
where,  during  the  week,  you  can 
choose  from  over  40  omelettes  with  3 
ingredients  ($2.95)...  Steak  is  fresh 
and  nicely  prepared  at  Geary  Steak 
House,  901  Larkin.  Here  I  recom- 
mend the  New  York  Steak  ($5.30) 
which  comes  with  baked  potato  and 
soup  or  salad...  for  exotic  Thai  Food, 
try  ZAB  (translates  to  "Yum"  in 
Thai  slang)  at  407  OTarrell.  A 
Shrimp  Salad  ($4.25)  was  made  with 
boiled  shrimp,  bell  pepper,  red  and 
white  onion,  lime  juice,  lettuce  and  a 
sprinkle  of  Thai  ginger.  I  went  for 
the  mildly  spicy  and  whew,  it  was  hot 
and  yummy!...  Rose  Restaurant,  at 
791  OTarrell  specializes  in  Viet- 
namese cuisine.  Their  lunch  special 
($2.95)  has  over  U  entrees  from 
which  to  select.  At  dinner,  fresh 
garlic  shrimp  was  pleasing  enough  to 

go  back  for  a  second  time... Max's 
Diner  (3rd  and  Folsom)  is  a  '50s  place 
that  serves  generous  plates  from  an 
extensive  menu.  During  lunch  they 
offer  "Salary  Savers"  for  $4.95. 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  TELEPHONE 
SAN  FRANCISCO. CA94102  415-673-2332, 


359  Taylor  St.  928-0999 
Enier  through  the  lobby  of  the 
HOTEL  MARK  TWAIN 


We  make  our  own  fresh  pasta 
including  meat  &  cheese  ravioli. 


Fresh  fish,  chicken  and  meats 
grilled  and  sauteed. 


Delicious  food, 
fast  and  courteous  service 
and  low  prices 
in  a  pleasant  and  interesting  setting. 


Full  lunch  of  grills  &  sautees  along 
with  our  pastas,  hamburgers, 
soups,  salads  &  sandwiches. 


Breakfast   7:00-10:30  AM  daily 
Lunch        11:50-2:00  PM  M-F 
Dinner        5:50-9:50  PM  nightly 


Banquet  space  available 

Just  a  couple  of  blocks 
from  the  theaters. 


Complimentary  wine  or  soft  drink 
with  this  ad. 


October,  1986 


Mexican  Restaurant 
Family  Style  Food 


Full  Bar 

Giani  Screen  TV 
Nightly  Piano  Bar 
Food  (o  Go 


628  Ellis  Street 
Sail  Francisco 
776-9995 


Myrtha,  family  and  employees 
welcome  you  to  the  Tenderloin's  newest 
Mexican  Restaurant  —  El  Ficante 


This  Cuupon  Good  For 

2  for  1  Margaritas 

Buy  One  -Gel  2nd  FREE 

ONE  COUPON  PER  CUSTOMER 


'  '£/ Picanie  is  one  hot  new 
restaurant,  definitely  a  home 
away  from  home  for  any 
Mexican  food  lover] ' ' 


Fit  Ham  B'^j  III 


We  now  serve  29  fine  beers  from 
throughout  the  Americas 
-  Plus  - 

We  have  12  different  authentic  Tequilas 


Tenderloip  Times  1 1 
mmmmmmmHmmmmf 


******* 


WESTERN  BACON  CHEESEBURGER 

if  you  buy  one  at  the  regular  price 

Not  valid  in  coniundion  with  any  other  offer. 
★   Offer  expires  Oct.  31,  1986. 

Offer  valid  at  the  following 
CARL'S  JR.  Restaurants: 

7th  &  Market 
5th  &  Market 
3rd  &  Market 
#4  Embarcadero  Center 

CARL'S  JR.  is  also  open  in  North 
Beach,  on  Columbus  near  Broadway 


901  Larkin  St.,  S.F.,  CA        776-6300  •  776-6831 

11AM-11PM  Every  Day 

•  Steaks  •  Chicken 

•  Omelettes  •  Seafood 

•  Shish  Kebab       •  Ribs 

•  Hamburgers 

Food  To  Go 
Family  Restaurant  —  Family  Prices 


New  York  Steak 

$5.30 

Petite  Filet  Mignon 

$7.45 

Club  Steak 

6.30 

Includes  Potato.  Bread.  Bacon, 

Shish  Kebab 

6.50 

Sauteed  Mushrooms 

Prawns 

6.00 

Big  1-Pound  T-Bone  Steak 

6.45 

B.B.Q.  Chicken 

4.75 

Choice  of  Soup  or  Salad 

Hamburger  Steak 

5.00 

Mushroom  Burger 

4.05 

Steak  Sandwich 

4.10 

Over  Rice,  includes  Salad 

French  Burger 

3.50 

Beef  B.B.Q.  Ribs 

3.95 

Hamburger 

3.25 

Includes  Rice,  Bread,  Soup 

or 

Red  Snapper 

5.25 

SaIdd 

'/2  Chicken  Teriyaki 

3.50 

All  above  served 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 

with 

B.B.Q.  '/2  Chicken 

3.25 

Baked  Potato, 

Includes  Bread  and  Potato 

Garlic  Bread. 

Beef  Liver  and  Onions 

3.25 

and 

includes  Bread  and  Potato 

Soup  or  Tossed  Green  Salad 

Pally  Melt 

2.75 

FREE:  Fresh  Fruit  With 

Includes  Tomato,  Lettuce. 

Your  Meal. 

Collage  Cheese.  Fresh  Fruit, 

Bread  and  Swiss  Cheese 

BEVERAGES 

5  o2.  Hamburger 

2.25 

With  Fries 

and 
Desserts 

Sloppy  Joe 

With  Fries 

3.25 

Ch^o  Miing  Cac  Ban  Vt^t  Nam 
11AM-11PM 
,    MOI  NGAY 
Bit-Tet  •  Thit  Ga  •  D6~Bien 


•  Omelettes,*  Shishkebob  •  Ribs 

thUcandemdi 

Ti^m  An  Gia  Dinh  Vdi  Cia  Phai 
Chang 


Vvb're  passing 

a  bill  for 
Senior  Citizens. 


At  Sizzler,  we  think  Senior  Citizens  are 
special.  So  special,  in  fact,  that  we've 
set  up  a  club  exclusively  for  you.  A  club 
that  lets  you  order  any  meal  you  choose 
at  20%  off  the  regular  price  everyday 
from  2-5  p.m.  and  all  day  Monday  and 
Wednesday. 
We've  put  together  a  Senior  Citizens'  Menu 
too.  With  lots  of  light,  healthy  dishes,  and 
very  low  prices.  Now  that's  the  kind  of  bill 
everyone's  in  favor  of. 


Ask  For  Your 
Senior 
Club  Card 


Sizzler 

niDY  AND  I.EAVENWORTIi 


RVENTS/ARTS 
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South  of  Market  Cultural  Center 
Takes  Art  to  the  Streets 


by  Fred  Levintbal 

Rambo' '  Reagan  and  the  Queen 
of  the  Hubcaps  paid  a  visit  to 
Brannan  Street  last  month, 
surprising  the  pinstriped  showroom 
exhibitors  and  sleeping-bag  toting 
street  people  who  normally  frequent 
the  area. 

The  Queen ,  decked  out  in  se- 
quined  hubs  with  a  crushed  fender 
atop  her  spiked  hair,  and  Reagem, 
his  hands  wrapped  around  his 
machinegun,  his  head  in  the 
Starwars  and  his  feet  planted  firmly 
on  Central  and  South  America,  were 
hung  out  to  dry— on  a  huge  cyclone 
fence  outside  a  South  of  Market  art 
gallery. 

Art  had  taken  to  the  street. 
The  South  of  Market  Art  Resource 
Center,  commonly  known  as  SO- 
MAR,  is  currently  undergoing  an 
extensive  facelift  and  the  artists, 
deprived  of  gallery  space,  have  given 
new  meaning  to  the  idea  of 
exposure. 

Tucked  away  at  834  Brannan,  in 
the  shadows  of  the  imposing 
highway  101  off-ramp,  SOMAR,  the 
South  of  Market's  cultural  center, 
has  a  lot  going  on.  This  project  is 
called  The  Cyclone  Gallery. 

Several  blocks  away,  behind  the 
Fihpino  Education  Center  at  824 
Harrison  Street,  there's  a  wailful  of 
monkeys  and  mastodons,  birds  and 
boats.  Not  to  mention  a  group  of 
grinning  children  staring  at  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge .  This  large 
bright  mural,  in  brilliant  shades  of 
blue  and  green,  depicts  the  journey 
of  a  group  of  children  from  the 
jungles  of  Asia  to  new  homes  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  mured  was  painted  by  the 
students  of  the  Education  Center 


with  the  help  of  Johanna  Poethig, 
one  of  SOMAR's  artists  in  residence. 

"It  was  a  great  experience,"  says 
Poethig,  who  lived  in  the  Philippines 
as  a  child  and  speaks  fluent  Tagalog. 
"I  loved  working  with  the  children." 

Fatima  Orbi,  an  11 -year-old  recent 
arrival  from  the  Philippines,  says  she 
had  a  good  time  too.  "Johanna  is 
beautiful,"  she  giggles,  "and  she 
likes  nice  children." 

Principal  Ross  Q.  Quema  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  SOMAR 
project.  "It  was  a  wonderful  learning 
experience  for  the  kids.  All  of  these 
children  are  newcomers  and  on  the 
mural  they've  been  able  to  (portray) 
what  they  left  behind,  and  what 
they've  come  to." 

The  mural,  called  The  Voyage,  is 
one  of  many  that  SOMAR  has  helped 
create  around  the  city.  The  center 
runs  a  mural  resource  program  that 
is  ready  and  willing  to  help  any 
community  group  desiring  a  mural. 
The  center  matches  community 
groups  with  artists  and  help  locate 
hard-to-iind  funding. 

"That  way,"  says  SOMAR  direc- 
tor Jim  Kiorvstad,  "they  don't  have 
to  reinvent  the  wheel  every  time  they 
want  a  mural." 

Sidewalk  art  and  murals  is  only 
part  of  what  SOMAR  is  all  about. 
The  center  also  offers  everything 
from  the  Bay  Area's  largest  indoor 
gallery  space  for  new  and  experi- 
mental artists  to  a  49-seat  theatre. 

On  the  technical  side,  the  program 
assists  non-profit,  community  groups 
with  stage,  sound  £md  lighting 
services,  a  graphics  shop  that  does 
poster  design,  and  a  darkroom  used 
by  qualifed  photographers.  These 
services  are  edl  available  at  little  or 
no  cost. 


The  Queen  of  the  Hubcaps  holds  court  on  Brannan. 


The  center  was  set  up  in  1976, 
when  the  city  responded  to  a 
growing  outcry  over  the  millions  it 
was  spending  on  the  new  symphony 
hall  by  opening  five  community 
cultured  centers  eu^ound  town. 

In  1984,  the  city  pulled  the  plug  on 
general  support  for  the  center's 
programs,  though  it  continues  to 
take  care  of  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of    the    building,    including  the 


structural  work  that  is  now  being 
performed.  That  work  should  be 
completed  — and  the  center  indoor 
facihties  should  reopen  —  by  Feb- 
ruary. 1987. 

Until  then,  South  of  Market  art 
will  be  out  on  the  streets  while 
classes  and  workshops  will  continue. 
For  more  information,  drop  by  the 
center  at  934  Brannan  or  call 
552-2131. 


tl  art  beat 


by  Preston  Brady  HI 

Renegade  Video 

Having  proclaimed  South  of 
Market  our  sister  neighbor- 
hood, the  Tenderloin  Times 
Artbeat  made  a  stop  in  the 
warehouse  district  last  month  to  view 
Video  Refuse's  Renegade  Video 
Festival,  a  preview  of  the  work  of 
artists  "refused"  the  opportunity  to 
compete  at  established  film  festivals 
around  the  Bay  Area. 

From  the  selection  shown,  Betsy 
Newman  and  Ellen  Stein's  "Debate 
of  the  Dead' '  was  a  dead  winner.  The 
debate  was  between  John  Wayne 
and  Susan  Hayward,  as  reborn  but 
still  dead  guests  at  a  talk  show, 
literally  propped  up  by  two  live 
beings  (dead  puppets?). 

Another  nod  goes  to  "zen  center" 
by  Lou  Hawthorne  and  Anne  Cush- 
man,  in  which  a  monk  skillfully 
answers  both  yes  and  no  to  an  inter- 
viewer's questions  about  the  bene- 
fits of  meditation.  The  festival  itself 
will  happen  October  8-11,  8:30  p.m. 
at  the  Artists  Television  Access 
building,  220  8th  Street.  ATA  is  also 
host  to  a  variety  of  poetry  readings, 
performance  art  and  exhibitions. 
Call  661-7115  for  dates  and  times. 

Hatley  Martin's  New  Show 

Eleanor  Dickinson's  show  at  the 
Hatley  Martin  Gallery,  41  Powell 
Street,  includes  an  exhibit  of  palms- 
down  casts  of  the  hands  of  a 
southern  faith  healer  in  front  of  a 
hologram  of  the  clay  model,  creating 
an  interesting  double  image  effect. 


Also  included  in  the  current  show 
were  Aiex  Pellegrini's  colorful  silk- 
screens  and  Carol  Wilson's  realistic 
paintings  of  Noe  Valley  Victorians. 
I'm  told  a  show  for  Tenderloin  artists 
is  planned  in  the  future,  and  a  piano 
is  being  moved  in  for  concerts. 

Amber  Waves  of  Grain 

Out  in  the  James  G.  Rolph,  a.k.a. 
Civic  Center  Plaza,  the  S.F.  Arts 
Commission  held  its  40th  festival  by 
featuring  40  of  the  most  remarkable 
sculptures  this  world  has  ever  seen. 
Ail  of  the  sculptures  were  other- 
worldly, especially  in  a  downtown 
park,  but  a  few  favorites  were  the 
tree  of  cymbals  by  Kyung  Ja  Lee 


which  tinkled  musically  in  the  wind 
and  Kati  Casida's  tent  of  painted 
blue  steel,  resembling  a  Mobius 
strip,  with  a  "lawn  cheur"  inside.  I 
laid  back  in  the  chair  and  enjoyed  a 
sculpture-framed  view  of  City  Hall's 
dome.*  "Amber  Waves  of  Grain: 
Confronting  the  ReaUty  of  War"  was 
the  most  profound  piece.  Created  by 
Barbara  Donachy,  it  was  a  miniature 
version  of  the  complete  nuclear 
arsenal  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
sea  of  missiles  spreading  out  across 
an  entire  lawn  in  the  Plaza.  On  a 
lighter  note,  the  South  of  Market 
Cultural  Center  had  a  booth  for  kids 
to  paint  murals,  for  free. 


Artbites 


The  Many  Address  Gallery  in 
Ringold  Alley  near  Ninth  and  Folsom 
offers  a  look  at  some  of  today's  truly 
avant-garde  or  progressive  eutists, 
currently  featuring  the  work  of  S.F. 
Arts  Institute  grad  BiU  Brury . . . 
Tenderloin  poet  Ron  Silliman  ("Pa- 
radise "  )  will  read  with  Hanna 
Weiner  at  the  Art  Commission 
Gallery,  155  Grove  at  7:30  p.m. 
October  16...  The  Press  Club  Poetry 
Series  (555  Post)  continues  with 
internal  ion  ally- renowned  Philip  La- 
mantia  reading  Oct.  24  at  8:00 
(reception  at  6:00),  admission  is 
$5.00...  Intersection  for  the  Arts,  766 
Valencia  (626-3311)  features  a  series 
of  poetry,  prose,  performance  art 
and  exhibitions  throughout  the  year, 
including  Ann  Chamberlain's  "Inte- 
riors," a  show  of  photographs  por- 
traying people  through  their  Uving 
environments,  October  9-31  (recep- 
tion Oct.  16,  5:30-7:30  p.m.)... 
There's  more  galleries  South  of 
Market  than  you  can  count  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  — An  ideal  thing 
to  do  before  taking  that  gallery  walk 
on  the  wild,  south  side  is  to  call 
558-9222,  the  number  for  Artline. 
They'll  give  you  the  current  rundown 
on  arts  events  in  the  Bay  Area, 
including  events  out  of  town. 


Support  our 
Advertisers! 
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One  Woman's  Walk  Through  the  SoMa  Scene 


by  Amy  Alexander 

While  DNA.  Clubfoot  and 
DV8  may  sound  like  some 
type  of  twisted  medical 
terminology,  they  are  just  three  of  a 
half-dozen  straight  dance  clubs  that 
have  cropped  up  on  the  little- 
known,  predominantly  gay  South 
of  Market  night  scene  in  the  past  few 
years. 

The  same  artistic,  entrepreneuricil 
spirit  that  has  always  seemed  to 
flourish  in  the  sparse,  mostly  low- 
rent  industrial  community  has  given 
way  to  a  mutant  development  of 
commercial  interests  that  threaten  to 
outprice  and  undermine  the  under- 
ground music  scene  that  had  deve- 
loped there. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  show- 
case for  a  slew  of  obscure  dance 
bands,  the  end  result  of  this  new 
club  craze  has  been  a  more  main- 
stream version  of  night  life— the 
dance  club  where  people  often  come 
more  to,  pose  in  chic  designer 
fashions  than  to  dance  'til  dawn.  It's 
also  sent  scores  of  younger  heavy- 
metal  fans  and  musicians  slamming 
into  fresh  walls  in  nearby  North 
Mission  district  clubs  in  order  to 
avoid  collision  with  toe-tapping 
yuppies. 

There  have  been  some  turf  battles, 
too.  As  recently  as  1981,  only  The 
End  Up  and  The  Stud  stood  as  the 
premiere  dance  bars  in  the  area 
where  gays  and  straights  could  come 
to  dance,  unhindered  by  uptown 
crowds,  parking  headaches  and  $4 
beers.  Yet,  while  many  native 
patrons  of  the  South  of  Market  £u-ea 
bemoan  the  arrival  of  thrill-seeking 
suburbanites  and  the  disappearance 
of  many  speed-metal  musicians, 
others  laud  the  new  scene,  contend- 
ing that  some  of  the  new  clubs 
bridge  the  gap  between  poor  artists 
and  rich  tourists. 

"Many  New  Yorkers  and  Euro- 
peans, you  know  the  real  sophis- 
ticated types,  are  moving  to  SoMa 
because  of  the  new  dance  club 
scene, ' '   says  A&M  Records  exe- 


cutive Iris  Dillon.  "The  best  thing 
about  the  new  SoMa  clubs  is  they 
feature  Uve  entertainment,  the  kind 
of  small  groups  record  companies 
need  to  see.  '  She  and  other  record 
company  officials  say  the  really 
innovative  new  musica  oozes  from 
SoMa's  underbelly. 

Other  observers  see  recent  deve- 
lopments differently.  A  cashier  at 
Rough  Trade  Records  on  Sixth 
Street,  described  the  upscale  new 
clubs  as  '  "a  real  shallow  scene. 
People  that  go  there  are  drips . 
They '  re  people  who  come  from 
outside  the  neighborhood — people 
who  just  want  to  dance,  people  that 
have  no  loyalty  to  anyplace— people 
who  move  on  when  the  fad  says,  'the 
party's  over  here.*" 

She  also  said  the  "floating  party 
scene"  had  faded.  That  is  a  series  of 
wild  parties  that  change  place  from 
week  to  week,  but  usually  have  the 
same  loyal  following — teen  run- 
aways, painted-faced  European  tou- 
rists who  sleep  on  floors  in  youth 
hostels,  and  hard-core  punkers  who 
' '  squat ' '  in  the  empty  Hamm '  s 
Brewery.  Many  of  the  squatters  are 
musicians  who  are  moving  to 
greener  pastures. 

"The  complexion  of  the  neighbor- 
hood changed  drastically  in  the  last 
six  months.  The  residents'  hard-core 
ehte  shot  speed,  drank  beer,  peed 
blood,  and  moved  on,"  said  roving 
rock'n'roll  reporter  Gary  Tennis  of 
Calendar  Magazine. 

What'stakentheirplace,he  says,  is 
an  onslaught  of  gym  shoe- wearing 
gentry,  who  hgmg  out  at  places  like 
the  DNA  Lounge  and  the  Oasis- 
home  of  white-gloved  doormen  and 
upwardly-mobile  suburbanites. 

Not  far  from  these  two  hotspots  is 
Club  Nine,  one  of  the  few  clubs 
brimming  with  neighborhood  flavor 
and  a  comfortably  hip  atmosphere. 
While  one  might  not  find  kids  with 
big  radios  on  their  shoulders  there, 
you  won't  find  white-gloved  door- 
men, either.  The  look  and  feel  of 
Nine  — fluorescent  mini-murals  and 
shghtly  warped  dance  floor— is  at 


once  creative  and  unpretentious,  in 
touch  with  the  artistic  community 
without  alienating  the  eager,  urban 
partyer  who  is  quite  willing  to  pay 
the  $7  cover  to  dance  in  an 
"attitude-free"  environment. 

Club  Nine,  at  Ninth  and  Harrison, 
stands  as  the  inspirational  grand- 
daddy  to  clubs  like  DNA  and  Next. 
Opened  in  1984,  Nine  wisely 
addresses  the  fact  that  there  are 
nearly  as  many  gedleries  (eight)  as 
there  are  dance  clubs  (10)  in  the  area 
south  of  Market. 

At  Nine,  serious  artists  such  as 
Deborah  lyall,  an  American  Indian 
spoken- word  performance  artist  (for- 
merly of  Romeo  Void),  are  provided 
forums  for  a  range  of  mediums  from 
painting  to  rapping. 

Another  popular  venue  is  the 
Media  Gallery  on  Ninth  Street.  At 
this  local  hangout,  Karen  Finley,  an 
SF  Art  Institute  grad  hving  in  New 
York,  recently  appeared  with  zany 
surprises  that  exemplify  the  ex- 
perimental flavor  of  SoMa's  scene. 
Finley  screamed  into  a  mike,  the 
industrial  noise  of  a  sheet  metal 
instrument  played  with  a  bow  her 
backdrop.  As  an  encore  she  smeared 
food  on  her  face  and  body. 

Finley 's  longtime  friend,  Amy 
Elliot,  a  former  Hospitality  House 
staffer  says,  "Karen  is  discouraged 
by  yups  who  came  'cause  it  was  the 
'in'  thing  to  do." 

Meanwhile,  the  spurt  of  develop- 
ment in  the  area  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  has  led  to  a  marked 
increase  in  property  speculation  and 
the  appearance  of  Big  Money  clubs, 
like  DV8,  where  the  weekend  cover 
charge  is  $15. 

ElUot  says  DV8  is  notable  only  as 
an  example  of  "what  not  to  look  for" 
in  a  SOMA  night  club.  "Garbage  is 
what  you'll  find  at  DV8.  How  can 
they  expect  to  draw  the  South  of 
Market  residents  — leather  guys, 
artists,  whatever  — when  the  cover 
charge  is  sometimes  as  high  as  $15. 

Lisa  Yinn  of  KUSF,  agrees. 
' '  Besides ,  who  wants  to  stand  in  front 
of  some  club  where  some  guy  can  look 


AIDS  ANTIBODY  TESTING 

Free,  Anonymous  Test  Program 
Continues  in  San  Francisco 
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run<lin()  for  this  mcssajie  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Public  Health. 


you  over.  It's  degrading.  This  isn't 
New  York,  after  all."  she  says. 

And  in  New  York,  that  mecca  of 
hipness,  the  targe,  warehouse-sized 
night  clubs  like  Danceteria.  have 
begun  closing,  forced  out  by  rising 
rents  and  a  dip  in  the  hip  register. 
So.  with  20,000  square  feet,  it  might 
be  that  DV8  and  the  as-yet  unopened 
Epic  One  at  Brannan  Street,  will 
soon  stand  as  dinosaurs  of  an  era 
that  was  over  nearly  before  it  began, 
at  least  in  San  Francisco. 

Eddy  Street 
Drama:  Cadillacs 
and  Plutonium 

by  Preston  Brady  III 

They  were  packing  them  in  on 
both  sides  of  Eddy  Street  one 
Friday  night  last  month  with 
an  explosive  theatrical  combination 
of  Cadillac  and  Plutonium.  At  366 
Eddy.  I  found  the  Reality  Art 
Workshop  filled  with  an  audience  tor 
"Pigeon  Talk"  by  Perry  Hill,  a 
musical  comedy  set  in  Boeddeker 
Park  and  performed  by  The  Cadillac 
Players.  Later  that  evening  down 
Eddy  Street  at  Club  181,  the  Pluto- 
nium Players  opened  their  new 
season  with  "Extreme  Rites." 

"Pigeon  Talk"  starred  its  play- 
wright Perry  Hill  as  Sam  Broom- 
push,  a  senior  with  an  affection  for 
"Boe"  Park.  He  becomes  acquainted 
with  a  cast  of  Tenderloin  characters 
—  including  four  talkative,  colorful 
pigeons:  Scrubbena  (Flora  Harvey, 
who  £dso  made  the  fabulous  cos- 
tumes!). Scroungie  (Dan  Higgins), 
Scav  (Frances  Middleton)  and  Wai- 
ter (Rex  Lundgren).  Richard  Living- 
ston portrays  a  brash,  television 
reporter  named  Johnny  Doubtful 
who  interviews  a  dope  dealer  (Jackie 
Hansen),  and  eventually,  yes,  our 
dear  bird  friends. 

Lunch  at  the  Golden  Squab  was 
furmy  — Scrubbena  and  Scav  are 
pigeon  society  ladies,  complete  with 
fur  boas  and  the  elegance  and  gossip 
expected  of  them.  Burghardt  Du 
Bois,  Jr.  makes  her  grand  appear- 
ance as  Bag  Lady,  who  sings  such 
lines  as  "Pigeon  drops  are  falling  on 
my  head."  With  Don  Troeger  on 
piano,  Stephen  Roberts  handling 
lights ,  Craig  Lasha '  s  art  work , 
Lauren  Lundgren's  choreography, 
and  a  spirited  cast  directed  by  Chris- 
tina Augello.  "Pigeon  Talk"  turned 
out  to  be  an  important  piece  about 
life  in  this  neighborhood. 

Over  at  Club  181,  Ferdinand 
Marcos,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
arrives  home,  beat  from  a  long  day  at 
work.  "I'm  exhausted,  my  love,"  he 
tells  Imelda.  "That  Sprint  code  is  so 
long!"  Their  son  Bong-Bong,  a  new- 
wave  misfit,  wanders  in  whining. 
"I've  got  a  date  with  Brook  tonight, 
can  I  have  the  keys  to  the  heli- 
copter?" 

In  "Attitude,"  Tahiti,  the  prima 
donna  of  an  aerobics  salon  and 
author  of  "Lean  Cuisine"  tells  us, 
■ '  Fitness  is  God '  s  plan  for  us . " 
Meemwhile,  five  of  her  clients  have 
recently  died.  Could  it  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  PBC  s  and  other 
contaminants  leaking  in  the  base- 
ment? Conclusion:  "Toxercisel"  Ta- 
hiti tell  us,  "O.K.  everybody,  take  a 
deep  breath  and  hold  it!" 

In  "Nuclear  Winter  Wardrobe," 
models  parade  "the  ultimate  couture 
for  the  ultimate  solution. ' '  This 
sharp,  timely  piece  shows  us  how 
"You  can  be  in  fashion  for  an  entire 
half-life."  The  audience  is  urged  to 
"get  out  of  the  shelter  for  a  special 
night  in  the  rubble,"  so  that  "When 
Spring  finally  comes  you'll  be 
singing  in  the  fallout." 

To  sum  up,  I  guess  I'll  just  have  to 
give  it  a  glowing  review  and  run  for 
cover. 
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the  tender  side 


by  Keith  Grier 

I spent  my  vacation  watching  the 
sun  go  down  with  a  glass  of 
champagne  and  some  pretty 
women. ..had  a  nice  time.  Drinkers, 
hope  you  didn't  give  Janet  Morris, 
the  assistant  recreation  director  in 
the  park,  a  hard  time  while  I  was 
gone. 

Margaret  Suttas  captured  the  big 
prize  in  the  Tenderloin  vacancy 
control  raffle— 100  California  Lottery 
Tickets.  Other  winners  were  Olivia 
Gersaba,  Wesley  de  la  Merced, 
Calvin  Nguyen,  Ben  Fields,  Jack 
W.R.  Kelly.  Jr..  Dan  Atzinger. 
Oscar  Printing  Company,  Sherry 
Dedrick,  George  Skou,  Steve 
Schautz,  Randy  Ahl,  L.  Lee,  Renee 
Berenson  and  P.  Worobel.  Congra- 
tulations winners  and  thanks  to  the 
merchants  and  residents  who  do- 
nated prizes— Original  Joe's.  Down- 
town Grocery,  Tenderloin  Cafe.  Sal's 
Market,  Thai  Video,  Hen  Nam 
Market,  Albatross  Bookstore,  Asian 
Market,  Sandra  Gartzman,  and 
James  Bond  Zero.  And  hats  off  to 
ticket  seller  Julie  Johnson  who  gets 
lunch  for  two  at  the  Sizzler  for  selling 
48  raffle  tickets!  Raffle  chair  Tho  Do 
reports  that  over  100  ticket  sellers 
made  $900  for  the  cause  of  vacancy 
control,  which  means  strong  rent 
control  for  the  city  and  the  Ten- 
derloin. 

Senior  activist  Jack  W.R.  Kelly, 
Jr.  received  a  certificate  of  recog- 
nition from  KRON-TV  for  his  volun- 
teer work  in  the  community.  I  also 
hear  he  had  something  to  do  with 
getting  Lt.  Governor  Leo  McCarthy 
to  kick  off  his  statewide  "Seniors  for 
McCarthy"  campeugn  right  here  in 
the  Tenderloin,  at  the  Dorothy  Day 
apartments.  Good  work.  Jack! 

Walter  Hampton's  back  in  busi- 
ness.  After  a  fire  several  months 
ago,  the  Oasis  Club  {Senior  Sobriety 
Center)  has  re-opened  at  291  Eddy 
Street. 

I  hear  that  the  Csmibodians  are 
starting  up  a  new  traditional  music 
group,  and  maybe  even  classical 
Cambodian  ballet  classes  for  their 
youngsters.  Can't  wait  to  see  the 
first  performfmce. 

The  senior  women's  Wednesday 
night  discussion  group  was  flashed 
by  pigeon  Fraces  Middleton  wearing 
a  trench  coat  and  feather  costume 
made  by  Flora  Harvey,  straight  from 
a  production  of  "Pigeon  Talk"  by  the 
Cadillac  Players.  Word  is  she 
created  quite  a  stir  and  ruffled  some 
feathers. 

Tina  Miller  and  Emerson  H. 
Johnson  had  a  baby  boy,  Joba  Miller 
(8  lbs,  4  oz.,  20  inches  long)  on  July 
25  at  3:13  p.m. 

Got  a  letter  from  Michael  De  Shay 
the  other  day.  Asked  how  everybody 
was  doing  and  says  he  is  doing  fine. 
Will  see  all  of  us  later. 

In  sports  the  NOMPC  co-ed 
Softball  team  lost  their  last  two 
games.  Folks,  we  are  out  of  the 
playoffs...  Basketball  players,  stop 
hanging  on  the  basketball  rim— it's 
the  only  one  we  have. 

The  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  has 
moved  to  126  Hyde  Street.  Randy 
Shaw's  old  digs  at  383  Eddy  Street 
have  been  taken  over  by  Sandy 
Weiner  of  the  General  Assistance 
Advocacy  Project— law  students  and 
volunteers  ready  to  help  with  G.A. 
problems. 

1  dropped  into  the  new  Tenderloin 
Self  Help  Center  on  Golden  Gate  the 
other  day  — looks  like  it's  doing  fine 
and  folks  are  taking  advantage  of  their 
services. 

Supervisors  Nancy  Walker  and 
Doris  Ward  and  Archbishop  John 
Quinn  were  in  the  neighborhood  last 
month  for  the  official  dedication  of 
the  Dorothy  Day  apartments  on 
McAllister  Street. 


The  Many  Faces  of  Make- a- Circus 


Malfe- a- Circus  turned  out  the 
troops  again  this  year,  bringing 
youngsters  and  oldsters  to 
Eddy  Street  for  a  day  of  fun. 
The  2nd  annual  event  was 
sponsored  byAMFACandthe 
North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition. 

Photos  by  Andrew  Ritchie 


Thanks  to  Peter  Burg  for  his  work 
on  the  second  year  of  summer  music 
concerts  in  the  park.  Funding  was  by 
the  United  Tenderloin  Community 
Fund  and  Music  Performer's  Trust 
Fund. 

I  hear  that  Laotian  refugee  Kao- 
seng  Seachao,  who  works  at  St. 
Anthony's  Clinic,  had  never  won  a 
prize  in  his  life  before  he  won  one  of 
the  Tenderloin  Times  Reader  Survey 
prizes,  a  meal  at  the  Pastaria 
Restaurant  on  Taylor  Street.  We'll 
see  how  he  likes  Italian  food.  Con- 
gratulations to  Pao  Saetum,  also 
from  Laos,  who  just  got  his  first  job 
as  a  hotel  houseman  after  training 
with  the  Refugee  Community  Em- 
ployment Project  in  the  YMCA. 

Tenderloin  resident  David  Dillon 
just  got  a  new  job  as  office  manager/ 
bookkeeper  for  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition.  Sarah  Murphy 
and  Helen  Horton  are  doing  great 
work  as  telephone  receptionists 
there  at  295  Eddy...  and  NOMPC 
staffer  Heidi  Swarts  says  the 
Coalition's  new  sUdeshow  on  the 
Tenderloin  is  ready  for  bookings  at 
agency  and  tenant  meetings— call 
her  at  474-2164. 

Several  pedestrians  were  hit  by 
cars  in  the  Tenderloin  this  month. 
We  need  our  crossing  guard  at  Eddy 
and  Jones. 


Make-a-Circu6  News:  Hundreds  of 
Tenderloin  residents,  young  and  old, 
jammed  Eddy  Street  in  front  of  the 
park  for  the  second  annual  street 
circus  on  September  14  sponsored  by 
the  Amfac  Community  Action  Team 
and  coordinated  by  NOMPC.  Sherry 
Dedrick  read  the  palms  of  over  200 
people  that  day  and  Rick  Wilkenson. 
manager  of  Albatross  Books,  worked 
his  bleep  off  on  the  cotton  candy 
machine.  Brad  Paul  was  busy  fight- 
ing off  the  pigeons  defacing  his  new 
motorcycle  while  Stanley  Huynh  and 
Dean  Saelao  helped  Nancy  Ong  and 
Nicole  Levine  at  the  Bay  Area 
Women  Resource  Center's  popular 
ring  toss  booth .  Big  brother  is 
watching! 

Other  circus  intelligence:  I  saw 
two  service  agency  workers  holding 
hands. ..The  senior  lady's  man  was 
Pops  Bell  from  the  Crescent  Manor 
—you  devil  you!  A  minor  romemce 
seemed  to  be  developing  when  Tho 


Do's  toddler  Calvin  met  Danielle— 
Donna  Huang's  baby.  You  got  to 
watch  out  for  those  little  bruisers.  I 
say. 

Thanks  go  to  all  the  volunteers 
from  Hospitality  House  for  setting 
things  up,  as  well  as  to  Sgt.  John 
Herrington  from  SFPD  who  let  us 
use  the  police  van  for  gathering  up 
the  tables  and  chairs  afterwards. 

For  myself,  all  those  little  side 
vignettes  to  the  "  official"  circus 
attraction  made  Make-a-Circus  '86 
happen  for  me. 


NIUREDZ 


WE  ASSIST  VICTIMS  OF  AUTO  ACCIOeNTS. 
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New  to  you 

Second  Hand  Fashions 


CA$H  PRIZES 


1  BINGO 

I  REAUTY  ART  WORKSHOP 
j  366  Eddy  St. 

I  THURSDAYS 
I  2  P.M. 

!  Permit  #000188 


St  Anthony  s  Thrift  Shop 
111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

between  Jones  &  Leavenworth 
863-4512 
10  am-3  pm 

Come  in  for  our  weekly  specials. 


by  Diana  Hembree 

One  year  before  King  George 
III  declared  war  on  the  American 
colonies,  a  Spanish  ship  landed  on 
Angel  Island  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay.  While  anchored  there,  the 
Spaniards  sent  small  boats  to  explore 
the  area,  inhabited  by  the  Miwok 
and  Ohlone  Indians  for  thousands 
of  years. 

At  the  site  of  what  is  now  Mis- 
sion Bay  in  the  South  of  Market,  the 
Spanish  pilot  Aguirre  encountered 


three  Indians  who  wept  discon- 
solately at  the  sight  of  him  and  his 
men.  Aguirre  named  the  site  En- 
senada  de  los  Llorenes — "Cove  of 
the  Weeping  Ones" — in  commemor- 
ation. 

The  cove  was  aptly  named,  as  it 
turns  out,  since  the  Spaniards  re- 
turned in  1776  to  set  up  a  mission, 
enslaving  the  Indians  and  forcing 
them  to  convert  to  Christianity. 

The  area  passed  into  the  control 
of  Mexico  in  1 82 1  and  remained  so 
until  1 848  when  United  States  troops 


Photo:  Greg  Gaar  colleclioo 
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compiled  by  David  Nowakowski 

COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  Cannon  Kip  Community  House 

705  Naloma,  621-9138,  Hours:  8:30-4 

Drop-in  center,  non-strenuous  exer- 
cise for  seniors,  youth  programs,  day 
camp  and  educational  activities. 

2.  Filipino  Senior  Citizens  Club 
83  Sixth  St.,  495-9423 

Senior  drop-in  center.  Meals  and 
recreation. 

3.  South  of  Market  Consortium 
109  Minna,  Box  575,  896-1882 
Coordinates  senior  services. 

4.  South  of  Market  Planning  Alliance 
109  Minna,  Box  363,  896-1882 

Planning  and  Zoning  for  South  of 
Market 


SOCIAL  SERVICES 

5.  S.F.  Dept.  of  Social  Services 

170  Otis,  557-6152,  Hours:  8-5  M-F 

AFDC  Medi-Cal,  Emergency  Housing 

6.  General  Assistance/ Food  Stamps 
1440  Harrisorv  626-0535,  Hours:  8-5  M-F 

7.  Salvation  Army  Center  for  Social 
Services 

445  9  Street  861-0755,  Hours:  8:30-4  M-F 

Emergency  Services,  Housing,  Food, 
Clothing  for  1 8  yrs  and  older. 


HEALTH  SERVICES 

8.  South  of  Market  Health  Clinic 
551  Minna,  626-2951,  Hours:  8-10, 
1-2  M-F.  Thurs.  8-10  only 

Medical,  Dental,  Social  Services. 

9.  City  Clinic 

356  Seventh  Street,  864-8100,  Hours: 
9:30-6  M-Th.,  8-4  T-W-F 

Testing,  treatment,  and  counselingfor 
sexually-transmitted  diseases.  Pap- 
smears.  Bilingual  staff  available. 

10.  Mental  Health  Center  #4 

471  lessie,  777-3311,  Hours:  8:30-5  M-F 

Mental  Health  counseling,  outreach 
program,  home  visits,  medication  for 
people  18-59  yrs  of  age. 


DISABLED/REHABILITATION 

11.  Goodwill  Industries 

980  Howard,  Hours:  7:30-4  M-F 

Jobs  and  job  training  for  disabled  ancj 
low-income  individuals. 

12.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
1155  Mission,  431-1481, 
Hours:  8:30-5  M-F 

Hot  lunch,  recreation,  education, 
social  work,  counseling,  support 
groups.  For  visually  impaired. 

13.  Fort  Help 

965  Mission,  546-7779,  Hours:  12-6 
M-F  Intake 

Counseling,  psychotherapy  for  indi- 
viduals, families  and  children. 

14.  Aid  to  Retarded  Citizens 

657  Harrison,  392-6042,  Hours:  8-4:30 

Vocational  training  for  developmen- 
tally  disabled  adults. 
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15.  Toolworks 

963  Harrisorv  543-7831,  Hours:  8:30- 
4:30 

Transitional  workshop  for  hearing  im- 
paired adults  to  learn  life  skills.  Vo- 
cational as  well  as  hands  on  training. 
Job  placement  Also  have  working 
cafe  (Esther's  Ironworks) 


ALCOHOiysUBSTANCE  ABUSE 

IG.  Bay  Area  Addiction  and  Treatment 
(BAART) 

75  Townsend,  543-2656,  Hours:  6-2 
M-F 

Heroin  detox,  methadone  mainten- 
ance program. 


17.  Oliver  House 

80  Ninth  Street,  621-528S  Hours: 
9-5  M-F 

Alcohol  and  substance  abuse  rehat> 
ilitation  program.  Permanent  residence. 

18.  Harbor  Lights 

1275  Harrison,  864-7000,  24  hours 

44  bed  detox.  Transition  house  w/ 
referral  to  long  range  programs. 

19.  Fort  Help 

864-4804 

Treatment  and  counseling  for  heroin 
addiction.  Education  services  offered 
to  community  groups  concerned  with 
heroin  addiction. 


20.  Harriet  Street  Center  for  Alcoholism 
444  Sixth  Street  863-3250,  Hours: 
7:30-4  M-F 

Outpatient  service  and  counseling. 

SHELTER/HOMELESS  SERVICES 

21. S.F.  Gospel  Mission 

221  Sixth  St,  495-7366,  Hours:  Meal 
Tickets  5:15  and  7 

Tickets  given  out  daily  for  evening 
meals  and  religious  services.  Clothing 
given  out  in  winter.  Limited  shelter 
space. 

22.1  Episcopal  Sanctuary 
201  Eighth  St,  863-3893 

Homeless  shelter  serving  primarily  el- 
derly, disabled,  single  women.  Social 
work,  rehabilitation  service.  Takes  pets. 


23.  Ozanam  Center 

1175  Howard,  621-6458,  Hours:  9-5 
M-F 

Shelter  for  men.  Drop-in  center,  coun- 
seling, referral,  assessment  24  hour 
detox.  Showers  and  shaving  material. 


SENIOR  SERVICES 

24.  Senior  Escort  Service 

1049  Market  St,  863-0444,  Hours: 
8-5  M-F 

Bi-lingual  escort  service.  In  home 
seminars  on  crime  prevention. 

25.  Senior  Activities  Center 

360  Fourth  St,  777-2677,  Hours: 
8-4  M-F 

Social  services  including  case  man- 


agement shelter,  social  work,  health 
screening,  drop-in  center,  mid-day 
meal.  Ages  55  and  older. 


CHILDRENS  SERVICES 

26.  St  Patricks  Family  Center 

366  Clementina,  391-0388,  Hours: 
7-6  M-F 

Preschool,  kindergarden.  Ages  3-5. 
Social  workers. 

27.  Bessie  Carmichael  Preschool 

55  Sherman,  863-2442/863-6951, 

Hours:  8:40-2:40  M-F 

Preschool,  kindergarten.  Ages  3-5. 

28.  Golden  Gate  Childcare  Center 
536  Mission,  442-7274,  Hours: 
7:30-5:30 

Day  care  for  ages  6  months  to4  years. 


29. 


Filipino  Education  Center 

824  Harrison,  543-8430,  Hours 

8:30-2:30 

Kindergarten  thru  5th  grade  for  non- 
English  and  limited-English-speaking 
children. 


LEGAL  SERVICES 


30.  Northern  California  Service  League 
1104  Harrison,  863-2323,  Hours 
9-5  M-F 

Prisoner  and  re-entry  services. 

31.  Lesbian  Rights  Project 

1370  Mission,  621-0674,  Hours 
8-5  M-F 

Free  legal  assistance  and  advocacy  to 
low-income  women  who  experience 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual 
orientation. 

32.  Legal  Services  for  Children 

149  Ninth  St.,  863-3762,  Hours: 
8:30-5:30  M-F 

Legal  advocacy  on  behalf  of  S.  F.  child- 
ren. 24-hour  message  line.  Phone  re- 
ferral required. 

33.  Legal  Aid  Society/Employment 
Law  Center 

1663  Mission,  864-8848,  Hours  9-5 

Full  time  information  and  referral  ser- 
vice for  legal  assistance  and  employ- 
ment discrimination.  Lawyers  and 
counselors  on  staff. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

34.  South  of  Market  Co-Op 

200  Fourth  St,  495-0849,  Hours: 
7:30-7  M-F 

Provides  food  at  discounted  rates  to 
members. 

35.  Tenant  and  Owners  Development 
Corp. 

230  Fourth  St,  896-1880,  Hours: 
9-5  M-F 

Low  income  housingdevelopmentfor 
seniors. 

36.  South  of  Market  Cultural  Center 
934  Brannan  St.,  552-2131,  Hours: 
9-5  M-Sat 

Neighborhood  art  center  offering 
photo,  art  and  dance  classes  as  well  as 
technical  services. 
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A  Walk  Through  Old  South  of  Market 


continued  from  page  15 

seized  the  small  fishing  village,  then 
known  as  Verba  Buena.  That  same 
year,  flecks  of  gold  were  found  in  the 
high  Sierras— a  discovery  that  was  to 
change  the  town  eilmost  overnight. 

Would-be  miners  flooded  Califor- 
nia and  thousands  pitched  their  tents 
in  the  flatlands  now  known  as  South 
of  Market,  spending  a  muddy  winter 
in  the  brush  and  sandhills  of  ' '  Happy 
Valley.  "  In  this  bustling  tent  city, 
one  squatter  proudly  reported  that 
"any  attempt  to  collect  rent  is 
rejected  as  absurd." 

Among  the  Happy  Valley  immi- 
grants to  record  his  experiences  was 
Samuel  Upham,  who  arrived  from 
the  East  with  only  seven  dolleirs  in 
his  pockets.  "It  seems  as  though 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
had  sent  a  representative  to  this 
place.  "  he  wrote  in  his  journal. 

Upham  delighted  in  "the  medley 
of  languages  and  tongues,"  com- 
plained sadly  of  "that  festive  and 


The  area  was  soon  transformed  by 
San  Francisco's  explosive  growth 
following  the  Gold  Rush.  By  1860. 
steep  downtown  rents  and  rising  real 
estate  costs  had  forced  workers  and 
artisans  to  concentrate  south  of 
Market  Street.  By  1869,  iron  foun- 
dries, shipbuilders,  flour  and  saw 
mills  lined  First  Street.  German 
breweries  dotted  Third,  and  South  of 
Market  had  became  a  magnet  for  the 
city's  blue-collar  industry  and  its 
working-class  immigrants.  Years 
later,  novelist  and  native  son  Jack 
London  was  to  describe  the  neigh- 
borhood as  'factories,  slums,  laun- 
dries, machine  shops,  boiler  works, 
and  the  abodes  of  the  working 
class." 

The  neighborhood's  special  quali- 
ties did  not  escape  notice.  The  first 
issue  of  the  South  of  Market  Journal 
(first  published  in  1925  by  the  still- 
existing  South  of  Market  Boys  Inc.) 
paid  nostalgic  tribute  to  the  neigh- 


Fremont  Street  between  Harrison  and  Bryant 


lively  little  animal,  the  flea,"  and 
described  his  feverish  search  for 
work: 

"...Passing  down  Pacific  Street, 
I  saw  several  of  my  fellow  passen- 
gers engaged  in  shovelling  and 
wheeling  dirt ,  at  $5  per  day .  1 
applied  for  a  situation,  but  was 
informed  there  was  no  vacancy... 

"Some  old  fossil  has  said. . . 
'Poverty  is  no  disgrace, "  but  to  some- 
one with  a  diaphragm  and  an 
appetite,  it  is  very  unpleasant  and 
depressing,  with  the  following  bill  of 
fare  staring  him  in  the  face:  "Beef- 
steak, $1;  coffee,  75  cents;  bread 
with  butter,  50  cents!" 

Leaving  Happy  Valley  for  the 
mines,  Upham  returned  two  months 
later  to  find  a  three-story  warehouse 
being  erected  on  his  former  tent  site. 
Since  hotels  were  expensive,  he 
says,  he  purchased  a  one-room 
shack,  using  an  empty  flour  barrel 
for  a  table.  His  cooking  utensils,  he 
reported  cheerfully,  consisted  of  "a 
second-hand  frying  pan,  a  dilapi- 
dated coffee-pot,  and  a  rheumatic 
jack-knife." 

Upham  added  that  since  he  was 
"unfortunately"  eight  inches  longer 
than  his  bed,  "I  am  compelled  to  lie 
bias  (sideways),  and  I  couldn't  turn 
over  without  going  out-of-doors." 
Despite  his  spartan  surroundings, 
Upham  soon  escaped  poverty  by 
selling  pickles  and  tobacco  pipes  to 
his  fellow  sojourners. 

Happy  Valley  — roughly  the  area 
from  First  and  Mission  to  Third  and 
Jessie— was  not  to  stay  a  tent  city  for 
long. 


borhood  "where  the  manpower  of 
San  Francisco  lived  and  flourished": 
"The  men  and  women  who  did 
the  toil  of  San  Francisco  made 
their  home  on  the  south  side  of 
Market  Street,  and  it  was  (there) 
where  was  found  the  spirit  of  true 
democracy.  The  children  of  that 
section  grew  up  with  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  equality  of  msm- 
hood;  of  the  fact  that  nothing 
counted  among  real  people  except 
truth,  and  honesty,  and  decency. 
They  learned  also  that  certain 
common  rights  were  theirs,  and 
must  be  fought  for  when  neces- 
sary . . .  They  had  the  advantage 
also  of  knowing  early  in  life  that 
under  a  rough,  red  flaimel  shirt 
most  often  beats  a  heart  of  gold." 
Although  the  Great  Quake  of  1906 
destroyed  Rincon  Hill  and  South 
Park,  the  only  wealthy  neighbor- 
hoods South  of  Market,  and  drove 
heavy  industry  to  the  lower  Mission 
and  the  East  Bay,  the  area  continued 
to  absorb  waves  of  new  immigrants 
from  Europe,  Latin  America,  the 
Philippines,  and  China. 

Ernest  Lotti.  85.  who  was  a  South 
of  Market  newsboy  in  1914,  recalls 
the  neighborhood  in  its  pre-war  days 
to  the  '50s:  "South  of  the  Slot,  as  we 
called  it,  was  mostly  little  homes  and 
businesses  and  shops ,  no  tail 
buildings  like  you  find  there  now. 
And  people  were  so  good  to  each 
other;  the  city  was  a  great  place  to 
live  in  those  days." 

Lotti,  whose  parents  were  Italian 
immigrants,  believes  that  many  new- 
comers   brought    with    them  a 


Hotel  Argos,  Third  and  Mission,  late  19th  century.  Rents  have  gone  up 
slightly  since. 


European  tradition  of  cooperation 
and  sharing. 

"When  I  was  six  and  picking 
ohves  in  the  village  in  Italy.  I  never 
saw  any  money;  it  was  still  a  bsuter 
economy  and  you  wouldn't  expect 
money  for  helping  your  neighbor. 
Likewise,  in  the  South  of  Market, 
poor  people  used  to  help  each  other 
out  with  a  little  food,  or  clothes,  and 
not  expect  something  in  return." 

In  1917,  Lotti  went  on  to  sell  news- 
papers wholesale  and  then  to  work  as 
a  cabdriver  and  a  representative  for 
the  Chauffeur's  Union,  jobs  he  held 
for  the  next  40  years.  During  this 
period.  South  of  Market  saw  the  rise 
of  the  shipping  and  maritime 
industry,  where  tensions  (laied  in 
the  great  longshore  strike  of  1934. 
The  area  became  a  home  base  for 
Filipino  families  as  well  as  sailors, 
merchant  marines,  and  retired  and 
disabled  single  men.  who  filled  the 
area's  boarding  houses  and  resi- 
dential hotels.  By  1950,  single  men 
accounted  for  "72  percent  of  the 
area's  population. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  blue- 
collar  industry  in  the  South  of 
Market  began  a  slow  decline.  As  San 
Francisco-based  corporations  pushed 
to  make  the  city  a  center  of  banking 
and  finance,  its  shipping  industry 
was  allowed  to  wither;  the  city's 
canneries  shut  down  as  San  Jose's 
orchards  were  replaced  by  silicon 
chip  plants. 


Although  the  South  of  Market  had 
remained  essentially  unchanged  for 
100  years,  private  business  groups  in 
the  early  '508  suddenly  declared  the 
area  a  "slum  "  that  needed  to  be 
"cleaned  up."  Trying  to  preserve 
blue-collar  industry  in  the  area,  the 
Department  of  City  Planning 
amended  the  city's  Master  Plan  in 
1958  to  map  the  SOM  for  "light  and 
general  manufacturing  uses,"  but 
later  that  year  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors voted  to  redesignate  the  Verba 
Buena  Center  as  a  "  blighted"  area 
in  need  of  redevelopment. 

Three  years  later  the  city  appUed 
for  federal  funds  for  its  first  rede- 
velopment project  in  the  SOM,  the 
controversial  Yerba  Buena  Center 
that  17  yeeu-s  later  was  to  displace 
500  businesses  and  3000  low-income 
residents,  mostly  elderly  Fihpinos. 

Despite  economic  pressures  from 
YBC  and  other  commercial  develop- 
ments, blue-collar  industry  in  the 
SOM  has  made  a  surprising  turn- 
around in  the  last  eight  years. 
Between  1978  and  1983.  light 
industrial  uses  in  the  area  actually 
increased ,  according  to  planning 
department  figures,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood continues  to  house  a  rich 
mixture  of  people  and  businesses. 
But  whether  South  of  Market's  blue- 
collar  community  can  survive  its 
second  Gold  Rush— the  scramble  for 
commercial  office  sites— remains  to 
be  seen. 


Feeding  the  unemployed,  Rich  and  Clara  Streets.  1932. 


The  early  days:  California  Saw  and  Knife  Works  opened  for  business  in  1 886.         1 00  years  later,  the  saw  works  hangs  on  in  the  changing  South  of  Market. 


Blue- Collar  Businesses  in  Highrise  Shadows 


continued  from  page  1 

do  business  with  one  another." 

The  "odd  assortment"  ranges 
from  rubberstamp  makers  to  gay 
bars,  iron  works  to  auto  body  shops. 
In  the  same  building,  one  may  find 
artists,  metal  fabricators,  bakeries, 
and  instrument  repair  shops  whose 
owners  find  the  area  neighborly 
and  convenient. 

But  South  of  Market  is  also  the 
city's  "last  frontier"  for  developers. 
City  planning  department  reports 
show  that  highrise  offices  spilling 
across  Market  Street  have  put  a 
squeeze  on  local  businesses  and 
residents.  Unless  the  trend  is  halted, 
critics  say,  it  threatens  to  wipe  out 
most  of  the  area's  remaining  blue- 
colleir  and  low-income  neighbor- 
hoods. 

San  Francisco  city  planner  Gene 
Coleman  says  that  properties  in  the 
area  are  changing  hands  almost 
daily.  "It's  zimazing— I  interviewed 
one  small  business  owner,  came 
back  several  weeks  later  and  found 
that  the  place  had  become  a  cafe. 
The  turnover  is  so  rapid  that  you'd 
have  to  drive  down  there  every  day 
to  keep  track  of  it." 

By  1987,  more  than  16  million 
square  feet  of  highrise  office  space— 
the  equivalent  of  32  Transamerica 
buildings — will  have  been  built  in  the 
South  of  Market,  according  to  a  real 
estate  list  compiled  by  San  Francisco 
Business  magazine  in  1983. 

Developers  consider  the  SOM  area 
"the  hottest  piece  of  real  estate  in 
the  Bay  Area,"  according  to  local 
real  estate  developer  Sam  Bauman  of 
Rifkin  Investments  Company. 

"South  of  Market  is  moving  from 


very  light  industry  to  general  office 
space,  (converting!  buildings  that 
originally  were  warehouses,"  said 
Baum£m.  Describing  his  vision  of  the 
future  South  of  Market  as  "tourists. 


little  shops,  a  new  pier,"  he  said,  "I 
see  Brannan  and  Second,  in  the  next 
five  or  10  years,  as  the  next  Ghirar- 
delli  Square.  It  has  those  same 
wonderful  old  warehouses  and  brick 
buildings  that  can  be  so  easily  con- 
verted. 

'  The  South  of  Market  traditionally 
has  had  a  lot  of  sweatshops  where 
you'd  have  Chinese  ladies  cooking 
rice  in  the  bathroom... What  happens 
is  when  the  lease  comes  up,  we  just 
don't  renew  it.  Because  we're  trying 
to  upgrade  the  area,  £uid  businesses 
don't  want  to  be  next  to  a  sweat- 
shop." 

A  1985  study  by  San  Francisco 
Information  Clearinghouse,  a  non- 
profit research  and  advocacy  agency, 
surveyed  80  South  of  Market  small 
businesses  and  found  that  most  were 
tenants  whose  owners  feared  that 
office  development  would  drive  them 
out  of  the  area. 

That  same  year,  a  city  planning 
department  study  reported  that 
some  270,000  square  feet  of  South  of 


Market  industrial  space  was  con- 
verted to  office  use  between  1970 
and  1984. 

"Small  businesses  here  are  look- 
ing down  the  barrel  of  a  gun , "  is  how 


one  South  of  Market  printer  put  it  at 
a  city  planning  hearing. 

One  factory  manager  who  wel- 
comed the  area's  commercial  boom 
was  Susan  Peters  of  United  Stamp 
and  Die  Co.  on  HowEird  Street.  Office 
development  is  good  for  her  busi- 
ness, she  said,  "because  we  supply 
those  offices  and  we're  getting  more 
foot  traffic  and  customers." 

But  Peter  Gurion,  manager  of  an 
import  food  distributorship,  says  he 
is  ^strated  by  shrinking  industrial 
and  storage  space.  "My  hair  is 
turning  grey  trying  to  nm  a  ware- 
house without  a  loading  dock,"  he 
said. 

City  planners  have  been  studying 
the  troubled  South  of  Market  for  se- 
veral years  and  have  proposed  a  re- 
zoning  plan  for  the  area.  Interim  zo- 
ning controls  went  into  effect  in  June , 
1985;  the  final  plan  is  not  expected  to 
go  to  the  Planning  Commission 
before  December,  1986. 

The  plan's  stated  goals  include 
encouraging  affordable  housing  and 


protecting  light  industry  and  neigh- 
borhood businesses.  It  would  do  this 
in  part  by  redirecting  office  develop- 
ment to  Second  and  Townsend 
streets  and  allowing  mixed  industrial 
and  residential  uses  in  most  of  the 
South  of  Market. 

The  plan  has  won  praise  from 
some  local  artists,  union  leaders  and 
residents  who  urge  its  speedy 
adoption,  but  drawn  fire  from  both 
corporate  interests  who  say  it  is  too 
stringent  and  community  advocates 
who  say  it  s  not  strong  enough. 

The  plan  is  "  a  shell  game  that  give 
the  illusion  of  planning,  "  and  caters 
to  future  'yuppie'  households  instead 
of  existing  residents,  charges  Calvin 
Welch  of  San  Francisco  Information 
Clearinghouse.  "The  plan  says  it 
wants  to  preserve  blue-collar  busi- 
nesses, then  gives  away  nearly  half 
of  the  South  of  Market  to  office 
developers." 

The  Clearinghouse  calls  for  strong- 
er action;  banning  new  office 
development,  expanding  affordable 
housing,  lowering  the  gmnual  ceiling 
on  development  citywide  and  crea- 
ting a  small  business  development 
corporation  to  assist  with  loans  and 
coordinate  city  policy  towards  small 
business. 

Meemwhile,  not  all  changes  in  the 
South  of  Market  are  as  tangible  as 
those  that  can  be  measured  on  a 
property  index.  ' 'The  area  is 
changing  on  many  levels  at  once," 
said  Warren  Bird.  "Yeeu-s  ago,  I 
used  to  take  a  bag  lunch  down  to 
South  Park  and  lie  in  the  grass. ..Now 
the  area  just  seems  too  high-tone  to 
do  that." 


'When  the  lease  comes  up,  we  just  don  t 
renew  it  Because  we're  trying  to  upgrade 
the  area. ' 


I  Visiting  Monk  Leads 
I  Cambodians  in  Prayer 


The  Cambodian  community  gathered  at  the  new  Self-Help  Center  last  month 
for  two  days  of  worship  and  tundraising  for  a  temple  in  Thailand 


by  Sophath  Pak 

Hundreds  of  Cambodian  refu- 
gees crowded  into  191  Golden 
Gate  on  September  20  and  21 
for  a  continuous  two-day  reUgious 
festivEil  emd  fundraising  effort.  The 
end  result  was  over  $2000  in  funds 
which  will  be  taken  back  to  Thailand 
by  a  visiting  Cambodian  monk  to 
support  a  temple  there. 

Sarin  Meas,  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  festival,  was  especially 
thankful  to  the  new  Self  Help  Center 
for  donating  use  of  their  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  space  to  the  refugees  for  two 
days  in  a  row. 

"Last  night  I  stayed  here  myself 
until  3  a.m.  to  listen  to  the  monk's 
sermon,"  said  Meas.  "We  never 
could  find  a  space  that  would  let  us 
do  that  before." 

Throngs  of  Cambodians,  wearing 
traditional  costumes,  colorfully  bro- 


caded blouses  and  handwoven  silk 
sarongs,  pushed  their  way  into  the 
center.  They  carried  ornate  silver 
vessels  of  special  foods  and  desserts 
to  offer  to  five  Buddhist  monks 
sitting  inside. 

Several  disgruntled  Cambodians 
skipped  the  festival  and  stood 
outside  the  hall  complaining.  "This 
ceremony  doesn't  help  people  who 
live  here  in  San  Francisco,  "  said 
one. 

But  Sam  Phay,  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  festival  and  organizer 
of  many  Buddhist  events  for  the 
Cambodian  community  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, explained  that  the  act  of 
offering  is  itself  very  important  in 
Buddhism. 

"You  can't  put  any  conditions  on 
any  contribution  or  offering  you 
make,"  said  Sam.  "It  all  goes  to  the 
Buddha  anyway.  " 


October.  1986 
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calendar 


compiled  by  David  Nowakowski 
Monday 

Craft  Classes:  For  seniors,  Down- 
town Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell 
9  30  a  m  Free. 

Homeless  Rap  Croup:  Scott  Hope 
Tenderloin   Selt-Help  Center,  191 
Gulden  Gate,  3-5  p  m  Free. 
Program  Committee  Meeting:  Self- 
Heip  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  5 
p.m  Free. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous:  Monday  thru 
Friday,  291  Eddy,  7  30  p  m  Free. 
Pottery  and   Sculpture  Workshop: 

Huspitality  House,  146  Leavenworth, 
7-10  p.m.  Free. 

Life  Drawing  and  Painting  Work- 
shop: Huspitality  House,  146  Leav- 
enworth, 7-10  p  m  Free. 

Tuesday 

North  of  Market  Zoning  Committee: 

29')  Eddy,  2nd  and  4th  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  10  30  a  m.  Free. 
Bach  to  Berlin:  Music  Theory  for 
Seniors-  Downtown  Senior  Center, 
481  O'Farrell,  1  pm  Free. 
Women's  Group:  Self-help  Center, 
191  Golden  Gate,  3-4  p.m  Free. 
Meditation:   Dennis   Conkin,  Self- 
Help   Center,    191    Golden  Gate. 
4  15-5  15  p  m  Free. 
Activities  Committee  Meeting:  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  5 
p  m  Free. 

Wednesday 

Rhythm   Band:    Downtown  Senior 
Center,  481  O'Farrell,  10:45  a  m 
Seniors  only  Free. 
North   of    Market    Housing  Com- 
mittee:  Southeast   Asian  Subcom- 
mittee 308  Eddy,  10  a  m..  Residen- 
tial Hotel  Subcommittee:  11  a.m. 
Survival  Writing  and  Job  Search 
Skills:  Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden 
Gate,  5  p.m  ,  Free. 
Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality House,  146  Leavenworth,  7 
p.m,  Free. 


Thursday 

Spanish  Class:  For  seniors,  Down- 
lown  Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell. 

10  30  a  m  Free. 

Art  Class:  Downtown  Senior  Center, 
481  O'Farrell  Lisa  Eschrick,  College 
Instructor,  1-3:30  p  m.  Free.  18  yrs- 
and  older 

Independent  Living  Croup  Carol 
Patterson  Self-Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gate  3-4  p  m.  Free. 
Free  Art:  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Art,  Van  Ness  and  McAllister.  6-10 
p  m 

Gay  Men's  Rap  Group:  David  Burns 
Selt-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate 
6:30-8  p  m  Free. 

Friday 

Women's  Meeting:  Downtown  Se- 
nior Center,  Seniors  Only.  481 
O  Farrell,  9:30  a.m.  Free. 
Chess:  Chinese  and  International 
Chess  Main  Library,  Children's 
Room  All  ages  3-5  p.m  Free. 
Wine,  Weed  and  Speed:  Drug  Infor- 
mation Rap  Group,  Jerry  De  Jong, 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate. 
4-5  p.m.  Free. 

Saturday 

Preschool  Storytime:  Songs,  games, 
stunes  and  poetry  for  children,  age 
3-5  Main  Library,  Children's  Room. 

11  a  m  Free. 

Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  1-5  p.m. 
Free. 


Special  Events 
Thursday  October  9 
Film:  "Fred  Astaire:  Putting  on  His 
Top    Hat."    Main    Library,  Lurie 
Room,  12  noon  Free. 
Eighth  Annual  Festival  of  Perform- 
ing Arts  for  Senior  Citizens:  Jazz  in 
the  City  "  Golden  Gate  Park,  Band- 
shell  1-3  p  m  Free 
North  of  Market  Candidates  Night, 
Meet  candidates  for  supervisor,  6 
p  m.,  366  Eddy  St.,  Free. 


Friday  October  10 

Glaucoma  Screening:  for  35  yrs  and 

ulder  Health  Center  #4,  1490  Mason 
(above  Broadway  tunnel)  $5  or 
sliding  scale  8:10-1015  a  m.  Call 
558-3158  for  an  appointment. 

Saturday  October  11 
Fifth  Annual  American  Indian  Trade 
Fair  and  Exposition:  Civic  Center 
PId/a  10  a  m  -6  p  m.  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  Free. 

Tuesday  October  14 

Concerned  Business  Persons  of  the 

Tenderloin:    Ramada  Renaissance 

Hotel,   Michaelangelo  Room.  9:30 

a.m. 

Friday  October  17 

Community  Forum  for  Women:  Bay 

Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  318 
Leavenworth.  12  Noon  Free. 

Saturday  October  18 
Kadeka  Dance  for  Kids:  Family 
matinee  performances  Zephyr  The- 
atre Complex,  25  Van  Ness.  2  p.m 
October  18  &  25.  Adults  $6, 
Children  and  seniors  $3.  For  infor- 
mation call  550-7189, 

Wednesday  October  22 
Candidates  Night:  Senior  Commu- 
nity Action  Croup.  Salvation  Army 
Senior  Activities  Center,  360  4th  St. 
6  p  in, 

Thursday  October  23 

Film:    No  Maps  on  My  Taps"  Main 

Library,  Lurie  Room,  12  Noon.  Free. 

Friday  October  24 

Open  House:  Toolworks,  Inc,  963 
Harrison.  9  a  m. -3  p.m.  All  wel- 
come 

Wednesday  October  29 
Community  Forum  for  Parents:  Bay 

Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  318 
Leavenworth.  11  a  m  Free. 
Halloween  Program:  Mam  Library, 
Children's  Room.  3:30  p.m.  All  ages. 
Call  558-3510  for  reservations  Free. 


Highrise  Battle  on  S.F.  Ballot  Again 


continued  from  page  1 

measure  that  narrowly  lost. 

"I  changed  because  some  of  the 
so-called  environmentalists  have  not 
really  concerned  themselves  with  the 
minorities  and  the  poor,"  Williams 
seiid,  explaining  his  turnaround. 

Williams'  prominent  position  in 
the  anti-M  campaign  —  he's  chairing 
the  No  on  M  committee  — has  put 
him  into  conflict  with  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  city's  black  leadership  and 
clergy. 

Last  month,  the  Black  Leadership 
Forum,  the  city's  most  prominent 
black  political  group,  bucked  both 
the  mayor  and  Williams  to  endorse 
the  anti-highrise  measure. 

The  forum  members  were  report- 
edly influenced  by  a  letter  from  a 
black  former  planning  commissioner, 
Ina  Dearman,  who  wrote  that  blacks 
"are  being  developed'  and  priced 
out  of  San  Francisco." 

Last  month,  black  leaders  held  a 
press  conference  at  a  Western 
Addition  church  and  led  reporters  on 
a  '  'trail  of  broken  promises. ' ' 
pointing  out  the  developments  in  that 
neighborhood  where  jobs  had  been 
promised  but  never  delivered. 

Sponsors  of  the  initiative,  a 
coalition  of  environmental  and 
neighborhood  groups  called  the 
Campaign  for  Accountable  Planning, 
gathered  more  than  15,000  signa- 
tures to  place  the  measure  on  the 
November  ballot  only  to  have  the  city 
attorney  rule  it  invalid  due  to  a 
technical  flaw  in  the  wording  of  the 
petition. 

The  initiative  was  saved,  however, 
when  Supervisors  Harry  Britt, 
Richard  Hongisto,  Willie  Kennedy 
and  Nancy  Walker  agreed  to  sponsor 


it.  The  city  charter  allows  four 
supervisors  to  place  a  measure  on 
the  ballot. 

"We  desperately  need  to  put  in 
controls  that  are  lasting  and  mean- 
ingful on  downtown  development," 
said  Walker,  who  added  that  the 
measure  would  ease  the  pressure 
posed  by  development  on  neighbor- 
hoods like  the  Tenderloin. 

Walker  was  particularly  suppor- 
tive of  a  section  of  the  initiative 
which  would  mandate  the  creation  of 
a  job  training  program  for  city 
residents  by  1988. 

Cecil  WiUicmis,  however,  cited 
jobs  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his 
opposition.  He  said  he  is  not  con- 
vinced that  the  initiative's  jobs 
program  would  be  effective  but  does 
believe  that  office  and  hotel  develop- 
ment has  provided  jobs  for  Tender- 
loin residents. 

He  said  negotiations  among  com- 
munity activists,  the  city  and 
developers  led  to  some  100  jobs  for 
Tenderloin  residents  at  the  new 
Ramada  Hotel.  "We  have  had  some 
success."  he  said.  "We  now  know 
how  to  work  with  developers." 

John  Elberling,  a  member  of  the 
South  of  Market  Planning  Alliance, 
said  Prop.  M  would  slow  down 
booming  highrise  growth  in  that 
neighborhood  and  would  also  help 
protect  small  businesses. 

The  initiative  contains  a  policy  to 
preserve  "existing  neighborhood- 
serving  retail  uses." 

But  Supervisor  Thomas  Hsieh,  ap- 
pointed to  the  board  last  month  by 
Mayor  Feinstein,  said  that  under 
that  policy,  the  O'Farrell  Towers 
housing  project  for  low-income 
elderly  might  not  have  been  built. 


The  site  previously  housed  massage 
parlors,  a  rental  storage  business 
£md  a  grocery  store. 

"This  was  the  most  distressed  lo- 
cation I  had  ever  been  in,"  he  said. 
"A  lot  of  people  like  massage 
parlors,  but  I  like  senior  housing 
projects  better." 

Hsieh,  an  architect,  designed  the 
O'Farrell  Towers  project,  which 
received  $2  million  in  1984  from 
office  developers  through  a  city 
program. 

Another  section  of  the  initiative 
would  make  it  city  policy  to  conserve 
and  protect  the  "existing  housing 
and  neighborhood  character"  in  the 
city  to  preserve  its  "cultural  and 
economic  diversity  " 

"What's  to  stop  any  neighborhood 
in  the  city  that  doesn't  want 
moderate  income  people  and  minori- 
ties to  use  that  as  a  hook  to  stop  a 
housing  development?"  asked  Bill 
Witte,  the  mayor's  top  housing  aide. 

But  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition's  Brad  Paul  said  Hsieh  and 
Witte's  argimaents  were  grasping  at 
straws.  "If  there  was  a  case  where 
you  need  to  tear  down  a  grocery 
store  to  build  150  units  of  housing, 
we'd  fine  some  way  of  relocating  that 
grocery  store  in  the  neighborhood . ' ' 

Joe  Kaufman,  a  seven-year  resi- 
dent of  the  Tenderloin  and  a  member 
of  the  Coalition's  board  of  directors 
says,  "Anything  that  reduces  the 
square  footage  of  highrises,  I'm  for 
it." 

Without  it.  he  said,  present  trends 
would  continue:  "Rents  go  up,  real 
estate  values  go  up.  people  are 
forced  out." 


Thursday  October  30 

Film:  "American  Ballet  at  the  Met" 

Main  Library,  Lurie  Room  12  Noon. 

Free. 

Open  House  and  Raffle:  Cray 
Panthers  of  San  Francisco.  325  9th 
Si  4-7  p  m 


Times'  Softball 
Season  Ends 


by  Red  Sachs 
Times  sportswriter 

After  a  frustrating  first  half. 
The  Tenderloin  Times  strug- 
gled into  the  Media  League's 
NBA-style  playoffs  with  a  .500 
second  half  record.  Seeded  dead  last 
of  qualifying  teams,  The  Times 
roared  to  a  6-2  playoff  record  for  its 
best  finish  ever.  Except  for  a 
first-game  forfeit  by  demoralized 
Mother  Jones,  all  the  games  were 
solid  victories,  capped  by  a  30-2  rout 
of  long-time  rivals  Ultra  Modem. 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  team's 
turnaround  was  the  inspiring  play  of 
the  team's  women  players.  Shrewd 
recruiters  brought  in  agile  Mary 
Ruchells  at  first,  Diana  Hartman  at 
catcher  and  pitching  Jean  Gibson, 
who  languished  on  the  disabled  list 
for  half  the  season  but  then  returned 
with  a  bang. 

Another  key  was  flexibility.  Man- 
ager Joe  Wilson,  whose  job  was 
rumored  to  be  up  for  grabs  at  mid- 
season,  forced  players  to  leam 
several  positions.  This  led  to  some 
wobbly  defense  in  the  early  going 
but  paid  off  in  the  playoffs  as  he  was 
able  to  alternate  mercurial  slugger 
John  Tobias,  steady  pull-hitting 
David  Jensen,  hot-fielding  and  hot- 
tempered  Marilyn  York  and  scrappy 
Red  Sachs  at  a  variety  of  right-side 
positions,  while  Otto  Lepori  snagged 
line  drives  from  three  infield 
positions. 

With  slugger  Jody  York  anchoring 
the  infield  at  third  and  Dave 
-Brigode,  Rob  "Steinbrenner" 
Waters  and  Wilson  in  the  outfield, 
the  team's  defense  was  solid.  Paul 
Boden  excited  fans  at  both  shortstop 
and  occasionally  outfield. 

Slow-pitch  is  a  hitter's  game  and 
coach  Wilson  led  the  way  with  five 
homers,  36  RBIs  and  a  .667  average. 
Lepori .  speed  merchant  J .  York , 
Brigode,  Ruchells  and  "Hac-man" 
Boden  all  hit  over  .500. 

Playoff  wins  came  in  all  styles.  A 
steady,  grinding  build-up  of  runs 
paced  by  offensive  and  defensive 
control  of  the  bases  sank  KPFA  15-6. 
Loose  Ends  was  staked  to  a  5-0  lead 
before  a  steady  stream  of  singles  and 
tight  defense  led  to  a  15-10  Times 
win.  A  tough.  15-13  loss  to  defending 
champs  Media  Freelancers  followed 
by  the  Times  bounced  back,  taming 
Media  Savages  17-8  with  a  30-hit 
attack. 

Times  reversed  the  process  with 
Ortho,  spotting  them  9  runs  before 
finally  coming  alive  in  the  4th  to 
finish  on  top  14-10.  The  30-2  win 
over  Ultra  Modem  was  another 
pitching  gem  by  Gibson  backed  by 
hot  hitting  from  Wilson,  Tobias, 
Boden,  the  Yorks,  Waters  and 
Brigode. 

The  Tenderloiners  were  finally  eli- 
minated by  slick-fielding  Potrero 
View,  but  reaching  the  "Final  6" 
marked  the  best  playoff  finish  in  the 
team's  history. 

The  Times  softballers  will  end  the 
year  on  Sunday,  October  19  when 
they  take  on  the  ever-tough  Rene- 
gades sponsored  by  now-City  Attor- 
ney Louise  Renne.  The  annual 
classic  benefits  Tenderloin  childcare 
and  Times  rooters  are  urged  to  come 
out,  join  in  the  fun  and  give  whatever 
they  can.  The  Times  has  won  the  last 
three  rounds  but  this  year  the 
Renegades  vow  revenge.  Whoever 
emerges  victorious,  the  real  winner 
is  Tenderloin  kids. 
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TENDEM.OIN  SELF-HELP 


The  Tenderioin  Self-Help 
Center  Is  a  safe  and  friendly 
place  for  people  to  meet  o 
friend,  find  support,  talk  over 
o  problem,  wotch  o  movie, 
leom   to  meditate,  join  a 
rap  group.  You  con  leam  to 
help  yourself  and  you  con 
get  trained  to  help  others. 
The  Sel^Help  Center  is  o 
community  of  people  coring 
for  each  other. 


CENTER 

NOW  OPEN! 

191  Golden  Gate 
of  Leavenworth 


554-0516 


TRUNG  TAM  TAM  TTU  TENDER- 
LOIN DANG  f^a  cMA  CHd 
DON  DAN  NEU  DAN  CAM 
THAY.C6d6n,  CHAN  DOl 

loiAng. 

Day  Iq  n6l  on  toda  fhdn 
cho  bqn  titp  6\i6c 
mot  ngUol  ban  mdl  d4^J 
tofin  siX  col  xhne,  hoy  nhuifig 
sinh  ho^t  khoc  O'doy,  bon 
dO<>c  hoch^l  cho  chlnh^ 
minh  cun^  nhii  de  ^lup;^d 
ngiibi  khoc  Tmng  Tom  TAM 
TRI  Iq  n6\  nhUng  ngUbl^nhu 
bon  sdn  song  giup  dd"lQn 
nhoa 


A  project  of  Cenrrol  Ciry  Hospirollry  House 


Funded  by  Communiry  Mentol  Heolrh  Services  of  Son  Froncisc'o. 


Come  meet  the  staff  &  volunteers 
Check  out  the  Center  at  a 


Grand  Opening  Celebration 
Friday,  Oct.  24,  3-6 p.m. 
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SUPERVISOR  NANCY  WALKER 
FIGHTS  FOR  OUR  NEIGHBORHOOD. 


■  Preserve  affordable  housing  and  support  vacancy  control. 

■  Limit  downtown  highrise  development. 

■  Develop  jobs  for  downtown  residents. 

■  Expand  family  and  children's  services. 

■  Expand  public  health  and  mental  health  services. 

■  Develop  downtown  parks  and  open  space. 

■  Fund  senior  health  and  social  service  programs. 


ON  NOVEMBER  4TH,  JOIN  NEIGHBORHOOD 
LEADERS  IN  VOTING  TO  RE-ELECT 
SUPERVISOR  NANCY  WALKER. 


Jack  W.R.  Kellyjr. 

Richard  Parker 

Wayne  Luk 

Paul  Anderson 

Brother  Kelly  Cullen 

Reverend  Cecil  Williams 

Midge  Wilson 

Father  Robert  Pfisterer 

Richard  Allman 

John  Dublow 

Leroy  Looper 

Brad  Paul 

Ken  Dowe 

Lillian  Crosthwaite 

Dick  Behm 

Keith  Greer 

Donal  Freeser 

Sister  Mary  Berchmans 

Ann  Rovere 

Dr.  Francis  Curry 

Erik  Schapiro 

Randy  Shaw 

Rob  Waters 

Tho  Do 

Sara  Colm 

Peggy  Kranz 

John  Hardesty 

Barbara  Arms 

Walter  Hampton 

Win  Cottrell 

Dick  Park 

Donna  Hoang 

Walter  Park 

Robert  Tobin 

Joe  Kaufman 

(partial  list) 

Get  involved  in  the  Coalition  to  Re-elect  Supervisor  Nancy  Walker. 
Come  by  the  headquarters,  41  Van  Ness  Avenue,  or  call  863-1725. 


SUPERVISOR 

NANCY  WALKER 


ADVICE 


Tenderloin  TimeB  23 


Spate  of  Senior  Muggings 
South  of  Market 


On  two  nights  of  the  same 
week  last  month ,  a  man 
wearing  gloves  broke  into 
Clementina  Towers,  a  South  of 
Market  senior  housing  development, 
after  following  elderly  residents 
home.  Once  in,  authorities  say  the 
man  "  terrorized ' '  one  senior  by 
threatening  her  if  she  didn't  "give 
up  the  money." 

According  to  Romy  Villanueva,  a 
bilingual  dispatcher  for  the  South  of 
Market  Senior  Escort  Service,  "The 
man  wiped  everything  clean.  He  was 
very  professional." 

Not  far  away ,  at  DimasEilang 
House  on  Rizal  Street— where  many 
Filipino  elders  live  — a  rash  of  purse 
snatchings  occured  early  this  year  in 
the  twilight  hours.  An  estimated 
1,800  seniors  in  South  of  Market 
subsidized  housing  units  now  live  in 
fear,  Villanueva  says. 

"When  crimes  went  down  in  the 
Tenderloin  because  of  the  police 
decoy  program,  they  went  up  in 
nearby  South  of  Market."  he  claims. 

Police  statistics  confirm  that  Ten- 
derloin robberies  went  down  11.9 
percent  while  South  of  Market  went 
up  1.7  percent  from  the  period  of 
Jan.  1986  to  Sept.  7,  compared  with 
the  same  period  a  year  before. 

Explaining  the  recent  drop  in  Ten- 
derloin crime  — especially  affecting 
seniors— SFPD  Sgt.  Dennis  Gustaf- 
son  says,  "When  crime  goes  down  in 
one  area,  it  usuedly  goes  up  in  the 
neighboring  area.  The  Tenderloin, 
South  of  Market  and  the  Western 
Addition  are  inextricably  linked 
because  the  bad  guys  run  to  the  next 
area  when  things  get  hot." 

A  recent  study  by  the  Senior 
Community  Action  Group  at  360  4th 
St.,  says  that  80  percent  of  all  crimes 
against  elders  "were  not  reported" 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  "Therefore, 
police  statistics  do  not  accurately 
reflect  the  extent  of  crime  against 
elders  in  this  vulnerable  communi- 
ty," the  report  adds. 


According  to  Ruth  Picon,  coordi- 
nator of  the  SOMA  Senior  Escort 
Service,  what  compounds  the  al- 
ready dangerous  arena  for  the 
elderly,  are  the  plethora  of  transient 
hotels— "most  with  bad  security." 
She  adds  that  because  seniors  in 
these  hotels  are  frequently  burgla- 
rized, they  take  their  "worldly  pos- 
sessions with  them,"  whenever  they 
leave  the  room.  That  makes  them 
extremely  vulnerable  to  muggings. 
Another  problem  plaguing  seniors  in 
both  areas,  Picon  says,  is  that  they 
often  lose  their  keys.  "When  they 
lose  their  keys,  burglars  are  the  ones 
who  often  find  them  and  often  feel 
obligated  to  pay  them  a  visit  if  the 
victim's  name  and  address  is  on  the 
key  chain." 

Emil  De  Guzman,  coordinator  of 
the  North  of  Market  Senior  Escort 
Service,  offers  these  crimestopping 
tips; 

•  Never  put  your  name  and  address 
on  your  key  ring.  This  is  a  way  of 
inviting  a  potential  criminal  into  your 
home.  When  entering  your  home,  do 
not  fumble  through  your  purse  or 
pockets  at  your  door.  Have  them 
ready. 

•  If  you  see  someone  suspicious,  be 
mindful  of  his  or  her  description. 
Remember  their  means  and  direction 
of  escape,  weapons ,  complexion , 
eyes,  hair,  clothing,  height,  age,  and 
race. 

•  Men  and  women  should  only 
carry  three  or  four  $1  bills  inside 
their  wallet  or  purse.  Credit  cards, 
currency,  driver's  license,  keys  and 
jewelry  should  be  carried  in  a  coat  or 
sweater  pocket  or  concealed  on  your 
person  to  reduce  the  opportunity  of 
losses. 

•  Always  shop  with  a  friend.  Men 
or  women  are  always  safer  when  in 
the  company  of  someone  else.  If  you 
must  be  out  at  night  alone,  stay  in 
well-lighted  eu-eas.  Walk  close  to 
street  lights,  staying  well  away  from 
dark  comers  and  alleys. 


tenant  tips 


by  Randy  Shaw 

As  a  result  of  efforts  to  trans- 
form the  South  of  Market  area 
into  what  many  describe  as  a 
'  'yuppie  playground, ' '  low-income 
residents  of  the  community  £ire  again 
faced  with  threats  of  displacement. 
But  the  current  threat  comes  not 
from  city  redevelopment  schemes, 
but  rather  from  landlords  using  a 
variety  of  illegal  tactics  to  evict 
tenants. 

A  common  scenario  in  the  South  of 
Market  involves  a  landlord  who  ille- 
gally converts  a  set  of  flats  into  a 
rooming  house,  gets  cited  by  the  city 
for  illegal  use  of  the  property  and 
then  attempts  to  illegally  evict  the 


tenants  from  the  premises. 

A  landlord  must  go  through  the 
courts  and  win  in  order  to  evict  a 
tenant  and  in  this  situation,  the 
tenant  would  have  a  very  good 
chance  of  winning  in  court.  Tenants 
in  such  a  case  should  not  move,  no 
matter  what  the  landlord  or  city 
building  inspector  tells  them,  but 
should  fight  their  case  in  court.  Even 
if  the  tenant  should  lose  in  court, 
they  would  then  have  grounds  for  an 
excellent  lawsuit  against  their  land- 
lord for  fraud  and  wrongful  eviction. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that 
tenants  should  never  vacate  their 
homes  because  a  city  official  (other 
than  a  sheriff  following  a  court  order) 
tells  them  to  do  so.  Check  with  legal 
aid  or  tenants'  rights  groups  if  you 
are  not  sure. 

A  second  major  problem  facing 
South  of  Market  tenants  is  attempted 


GOLDEN  GATE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Sta.  #2 


(415)  552-0733 
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evictions  so  that  the  owner  can  move 
in.  Tenants  who  learn  either  verbally 
or  in  writing  of  the  owner's  plan  to 
move  in  to  their  unit  should  imme- 
diately contact  an  attorney  or 
tenants'  rights  organization.  Tenants 
have  many  legal  defenses  in  owner- 
move-in  cases,  and  frequently  win 
when  the  case  goes  before  a  jury. 
Moreover,  the  owner-move-in  stra- 
tegy is  so  often  abused  that  landlords 
frequently  back  down  when  they 
leam  of  the  tenant's  willingness  to 
fight  their  eviction. 


The  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic 
recently  stopped  the  eviction  of  a 
FiUpino  family  from  their  Natoma 
Street  home  when  the  owner  decided 
to  drop  his  plans  to  move  in  their  unit 
shortly  before  trial. 

When  tenants  assert  their  legal 
rights,  landlords  will  be  forced  to 
maintain  decent  living  conditions 
and  avoid  illegal  evictions.  The  Ten- 
derloin Housing  Clinic  at  126  Hyde 
Street  has  always  provided  free  legal 
services  to  South  of  Market  tenants. 
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Urban  Indians  Struggle  to  Survive 


High  Plains  fancy  dancer  at  recent  American  Indian  Trade  Fair.  This  year's 
edition  of  the  annual  event  happens  at  Civic  Center  Plaza  Saturday  Oct  1 1 
from  1 0  to  6. 


continued  from  page  1 

more  thzm  an  occasional  poignant 
note:  "I'm  here  at  the  Mint  and  I 
don't  have  a  damn  thing  to  show  for 
my  life  here  but  this  bottle.  The 
white  man  stole  everything— our 
land,  our  lives." 

About  a  mile  away  from  Ybeirra  is 
Stan  Zuni,  a  Zuni  who  is  a  well- 
known  photographer  with  a  studio  on 
Bush  Street.  He's  neither  un- 
employed nor  alcoholic  but  like  his 
urban  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
misses  the  rich  cultural  aesthetic  and 
spiritualism  of  reservation  life.  He 
reconciles  his  feelings  of  homesick- 
ness with  his  art  which  vividly  illu- 
strates the  life-spirit  of  his  south- 
western U.S.  tribe. 

Working  in  an  office  building  on 
Market  and  First  is  legal  secretary 
Belva  Cottier,  a  21 -year-old  Sioux 
"mixed-blood"  who  four  years  ago 
protested  reciting  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag  at  Mission 
High  becuase  "that  was  like 
pledging  the  genocide  of  my 
people." 

As  a  teenager,  Belva  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  Today  she  feels  just  as 
comfortable  "kickin'  back  '  on  the 


thick  rug  in  her  apartment  listening 
to  Grover  Washington  and  Madonna 
records  as  she  does  sitting  on  the 
warm  earth  of  a  buffalo-skin  tepee 
listening  to  tribal  songs. 

"The  urban  part  of  me  wants  the 
American  Dream,  you  know,  the  big 
house,  the  brass  bed,  the  white 
plush  carpet,  but  the  Indian  in  me 
yearns  for  the  sacred  rituals  that  get 
me  in  touch  with  the  Great  Spirit," 
says  this  fair-skinned,  brown-haired 
woman,  who  dons  business  attire. 

Belva's  mom,  Allene,  who  directs 
the  American  Indian  Center,  now  in 
temporary  residence  on  the  Embar- 
cadero,  says  many  Indians  feel  like 
"square  pegs  in  round  holes."  Many 
don't  look  Indicm— but  also  don't 
look  white,  black  or  Latino— and  as  a 
result  experience  a  deep  sense  of 
loneliness  and  isolation. 

"The  Indian  Center  is  the  one 
place  in  San  Francisco  that  gives 
them  a  social  setting  where  they  feel 
like  they  belong,  "  the  senior  Cottier 
says.  "Once  they  feel  that  sense  of 
belonging,  they  improve  educa- 
tionally, they  become  more  asser- 
tive, and  more  confident." 


Down  the  street  from  Belva '  s 
office,  a  low-income  Sioux  feunily 
lives  in  a  Sixth  Street  hotel  called  the 
Seneca.  The  Seneca  is  home  to  many 
unemployed  and  under-employed 
single  Indian  men.  Many  of  them 
admit  to  having  alcohol  problems. 
They  cite  high  unemployment,  dis- 
location and  family  break-up  as 
reasons  for  their  heavy  drirJung, 
health  experts  say. 

"The  reason  why  so  many  Indian 
men  on  San  Francisco  streets  are 
without  children,"  says  attorney 
Patrick  Guillory,  an  Opelousa,  "is 
because  25  to  35  percent  of  all  Indian 
children  are  removed  from  their 
natural  homes  and  given  to  non- 
Indian  parents  often  causing  family 
break-up." 

■  "The  missionary-like  logic  of  this 
system,"  Guillory  says,  "is  that  if 
you  take  the  savage  out  of  the  jungle 
and  give  him  white  parents,  you  car 
turn  him  into  a  nice,  brown,  Chris- 
tian child." 

The  break-up  of  Indian  families, 
which  already  far  exceeds  the 
national  average,  will  be  further 
increased  by  recent  funding  cutbacks 
which  will  hamper  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act  of  1978.  That  law  established 
standards  for  the  placement  of 
Indian  children  in  foster  homes  to 
prevent  the  breakup  of  Indian 
families.  Funding  for  the  act  will  be 
cut  55  percent  in  the  next  fisctd  year 
because  of  the  Gramm-Rudman 
balanced  budget  act. 

The  act  mandates  that  Indian 
children  needing  foster  homes  be 
placed  with  Indian  famiUes,  and  that 
the  tribe  to  which  the  child  belongs 
must  be  notified  and  has  the  right  to 
assume  jurisdiction  when  such  a 
placement  is  necessary.  For  reasons 
still  questioned  by  Indians,  only  the 
Mormon  Church  is  exempt  from 
these  provisions. 

According  to  the  International 
Indian  Treaty  Council,  "Removal  of 
numbers  of  children  from  a  cultural 
or  ethnic  group  to  be  raised  outside 
the  group  constitutes  genocide  by 
U.N.  definition." 

For  Bay  Area  Native  Americans, 
the  South  of  Market  office  of  the 
International  Indian  Treaty  Council, 
housed  in  a  modest  walk-up  on 
Folsom  near  Ninth,  is  their  United 
Nations.  Representing  98  traditional 
Native  nations,  the  ITTC  is  the  first 
Indian  group  to  be  recognized  by  the 
U.N.  For  Ihis  city's  Native  Ameri- 
cans, nTC  represents  their  political, 
economic  and  culturfil  interests. 

The  issues  IITC  has  tackled 
include  Indian  fishing  rights,  such  as 
the  case  surrounding  David  So- 
Happy,  a  Yakima  Indian  elder  who 
reeled  in  a  five-year  prison  sentence 
for  salmon  fishing  in  the  Columbia 
River  in  Underwood,  Wa. ;  the  forced 
removal  of  indigenous  people  in  the 
Big  Mountain  area  in  Arizona;  and 
the  rights  of  "political  prisoners" 
such  as  Leonard  Peltier,  an  Indian 
activist  jailed  during  the  Wounded 
Knee  incident. 

The  primary  movers  and  shakers 
at  this  South  of  Market  office  are 
director  Bill  Wahpepah,  Kickapoo, 
assistant  director.  Tony  Gonzales. 
Seri,  and  public  information  officer 
and  writer  Andrea  Carmen,  Yaqui. 
This  mihtant  group  calls  Ronald 
Reagan  "Public  Enemy  No.  1." 
because  of  his  reported  anti-Indian, 
pro-mining  interests. 

Carmen  explains:  "Reagan's  at- 
tempt to  use  federal  marshals  to 
remove  Indians  from  the  Big 
Mountain  reservation  in  order  for 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  to  rape  the  land  of 
mineral  resources  is  one  way  the 
President  supports  mineral  inte- 
rests. Another  way  Reagan  endorses 
mining  interests  and  causes  the 
"termination  of  our  people  is  by 
allowing  radioactive  wastes  to  pile 
up  and  injure  Indians  on  reser- 
vations, as  in  the  cases  of  the  Laguna 


Pueblos  in  New  Mexico  and  the 
Sioux  in  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota.  " 

According  to  Carmen,  most  urban 
Indians  in  the  Bay  Area  and  other 
cities  ceune  after  the  institution  of  the 
1949  Indian  Relocation  Act.  This 
federal  progreun,  she  says,  en- 
couraged Indians  to  leave  the  reser- 
vation and  seek  work  in  various 
metropolitan  centers  without  setting 
up  transitional  programs  ov  ongoing 
Native  American  support  systems. 
"Many  problems  £u-ound  urban 
Indians  began  with  this  20th  century 
version  of  the  Indian  Removal  Act  of 
1830  which  sought  to  terminate  us 
unilaterally,"  Carmen  says. 

But  just  as  insidious  to  the  survival 
of  the  Native  nations,  she  adds,  is 
the  rampant  alcoholism  that  seeps 
through  the  Uves  of  Indian  people  — 

whether  they  live  in  reservation 
shanties  or  concrete  city  buildings. 

Martin  Waukazoo,  Rosebud  Sioux, 
director  of  the  50-employee  Native 
American  Health  Center  that  treats 
many  South  of  Market  Indians, 
agrees  with  this  assessment.  Says 
Waukazoo,  "Alcoholism  is  our 
number  one  problem." 

Five  years  ago,  Waukazoo  says  he 
could  be  seen  at  U.N.  Plaza,  tipping 
a  bottle.  He  credits  the  expert 
counseling  of  the  Friendship  House, 
next  door  to  his  clinic,  as  reasons  for 
his  recovery. 

Corn  ears  hang  over  the  doorway 
of  Friendship  House,  a  16-bed 
facility  at  14th  and  Julian  streets  that 
is  home  to  mzmy  recovering  alcoho- 
Ucs.  Most  are  Indians  from  the 
nearby  South  of  Market,  Tenderloin 
and  Mission  districts.  Many  stay  for 
six  months  then  move  on  to  the 
Bridgeway  "Sober  "  Hotel  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

Inside,  at  a  dinner  for  "Grand- 
ma, "  a  68-year-oId  counselor  and 
cook  at  the  home ,  Simon  Ortiz , 
Acoma  Pueblo,  a  famous  writer  and 
recovering  alcohohc,  leads  the  group 
in  a  traditional  prayer  as  he  gives 
thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  giving 
him  strength  to  survive.  He  gathers 
up  food  from  each  dish,  which 
includes  authentic  dishes  from  the 
Navajo.  Creek,  Apache  and  other 
indigenous  nations.  In  his  native 
Acoma  Pueblo  language,  Ortiz  offers 
food  to  the  spirits  and  gives  thanks 
for  "all  blessings  and  the  strength 
and  food  given  to  us." 

Rose  Arrieta,  Tarajumara.  contri- 
buted to  this  report. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
TRANSLATION  SERVICE 

776-0700 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  (ocatlon 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  daily 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

(smoking  (  non  imoklngi 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  forsinglewomen 
forsingtemen 
tor  parent  with  onechild 

All  for$393-$447 

per  month 
or  $140  per  week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAHiSter  St.       431  -3870 


October.  1966 
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New  Federal  Ruling 
Threatens  Health  Benefits 
For  Thousands  of  Indians 


P  &  W  Laundromat 


by  StaD  West 

More  than  one-half  million 
American  Indians  may  be 
eliminated  from  Indian 
Health  Services  October  9  if  a  "blood 
quantum"  eligibility  proposal  is 
signed  by  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  Secretary  Otis 
Bo  wen. 

The  proposal  originated  three 
months  ago  from  Indian  Health  Ser- 
vices, a  division  of  the  DHHR. 
Bo  wen,  a  Reagan  appointee  and  a 
non-Indian,  is  expected  by  local 
Indian  leaders  to  sign  the  proposal 
that  would  determine  eligibilty  of  em 
Indian  by  federal  officials  rather  than 
traditional  tribal  leaders. 

"Presently,  membership  is  de- 
termined by  the  tribes,"  says  DHHS 
public  information  officer  Dan  Cash- 
ier. "Some  tribes  have  a  quarter- 
blood  quantum  requirement,  others 
don't.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to 
have  an  eligibility  requirement  or 
one-quarter  that's  equal  across  the 
board." 

The  problem  with  this  equation, 
local  Indism  leaders  say,  is  that  the 
proposal  would  also  exclude  Native 
Americans  who  belong  to  Indian 
Nations  not  officially  recognized  by 
the  government.  It  eilso  violates 
treaty  rights  regarding  sovereignty 
Emd  self-determination,  they  say. 

"My  grandparents  told  me  the 
Yaquis  refused  to  be  recognized  by 
the  U.S.  out  of  defiance  — it  was  their 
way  of  resisting  the  termination  of 
our  nation  by  government . ' '  said 
Andrea    Carmen,    a    Yaqui  and 


spokeswoman  for  the  International 
Indian  Treaty  Council  Center  in  San 
Francisco. 

Carmen  grew  up  on  a  Yaqui  reser- 
vation in  New  Mexico.  Today,  this 
single  mother  is  fearful  she  and  her 
son  will  be  cut  h'om  federal  health 
benefits  because  the  Yaqui  nation 
was  "officially  recognized"  just  20 
years  ago,  making  her  grandparents 
"non-Indians." 

The  government  admits  that  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  more 
than  200,000  Indians  in  California 
will  be  '  automatically  excluded" 
when  the  law  goes  into  effect, 
according  to  the  Fresno  Bee. 

Martin  Waukazoo.  director  of  the 
Native  American  Health  Center, 
which  treats  some  400  Indians  every 
month,  says  that  the  "racist  rule 
spells  disaster  for  us."  Waukazoo,  a 
Rosebud  Sioux,  adds  that  the  high 
mortedity  rate  and  overedl  bad  health 
of  the  Indian  population— many  who 
will  now  be  cut  off  of  federal  health 
benefits— adds  to  the  irony  of  this 
proposal. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  Bay  Area's 
estimated  40,000  Indians  will  be 
cut  off,  Carmen  says.  In  South  of 
Market .  2 , 200  Native  Americans , 
most  of  whom  do  not  belong  to 
officieilly  recognized  tribes,  will  also 
be  cut,  she  says. 

Andrea  says  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Hetilth  and  Human  Services  uses  a 
so-called  "funding  shortage"  as 
justification  for  passing  the  regula- 
tion. The  National  Indian  Health 
Board  in  Denver  reports  the  cut  will 
save    the    government    only  $60 


/{  mj  cout  ofmld  JLmvdjwmt 
Souik  o{  IHcuiht!! 

JLet'i  Go  — 

3'll  iutuj  mf  ffUmdi,  too! 

72  6th  Street 


milUon.  unless  he  or  she  could  prove  that  one 
Even   a   current   member  of  a  of  the  grandparents  was   a  full- 
federally  recognized  tribe  could  be  blooded  member  of  the  same  tribe, 
denied   services    under   the    plan  according  to  the  Fresno  Bee. 


Stop  the  wheeling  and  dealing 
Close  the  developers'  loopholes 

Join  us  in  voting  Yes  on  proposition  M 


Affordable  Housing  Alliance 

Alice  B.  Toklas  Lesbian  and  Gay  Democratic  Club 

Black  Leadership  Forum 

Coalition  for  San  Francisco  Neighborhoods 

Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists 

Council  of  Community  Housing  Organizations 

Democratic  Socialists  of  America 

District  8  Democratic  Club 

Duboce  Triangle  Neighborhood  Association 

Friends  of  Noe  Valley 

Glen  Park  Association 

Golden  Gate  Democratic  League 

Greenbelt  Congress,  San  Francisco  Chapter 

Haight  Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council  (HANC) 

Haight  Ashbury  Improvement  Association 

Mexican  American  Political  Association 

Muni  Coalition 

National  Association  of  Broadcast  Employees 
and  Technicians  Local  15 


National  Organization  of  Women, 
San  Francisco  Chapter  (NOW) 
Nob  Hill  Neighbors 
North  Mission  Association 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
Open  Space  Conservancy 

Potrero  Hill  League  of  Active  Neighbors  (PLAN) 
San  Franciscans  for  Reasonable  Growth  (SFRG) 
San  Franciscan  Democratic  Club 

San  Francisco  County  Democratic  Central  Committee 
San  Francisco  Humanist  Party 

San  Francisco  League  of  Environmental  Voters  (SFLV) 
San  Francisco  Tenants  Political  Action  Committee 
San  Francisco  Tenants  Union 
San  Francisco  Tomorrow  (SFT) 
Sierra  Club,  San  Francisco  Chapter 
Stonewall  Gay  Democratic  Club 
Sunnyside  Neighborhood  Association 
Telegraph  Hill  Dwellers 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic   _ 


Central  City  Residents: 
Don't  Be  Deceived 

On  November  4,  five  justices  of  the  California  Supreme  Court  will  be  up  for  confirmation  by  the 
voters.  They  are  under  attack  by  bankers,  oil  companies  and  other  special  interest  groups  who 
charge  that  the  court  is  "soft  on  crime,"  ''turning  killers  loose  on  the  streets,"  and  **being  unfair  to 
business."  An  honest  look  at  the  Court's  record  reveals  that  these  charges  simply  are  NOT  true. 

FACT:  Crime  has  DECREASED  in  California  since  Justice  Bird 
was  first  appointed  to  the  Court.  Since  1980  the  rate  of  serious 
crime,  including  homicide,  and  aggravated  assault  has  GONE 
DOWN  steadily. 

FACT:  Not  one  person  has  been  set  free  whose  death  penalty 
under  the  current  law  was  reversed.  The  minimum  sentence  they 
face  or  are  serving  is  life  in  prison. 

FACT:  The  Bird  Court  has  NOT  overturned  more  death  penalty 
sentences  than  previous  courts.  Bird's  predecessor,  Donald 
Wright,  a  Reagan  appointee,  reversed  170  death  penalty 
sentences— nearly  three  times  the  total  reversed  under  Chief 
Justice  Bird. 

Vote  "YES"  to  Retain  Justices  Bird,  Grodin  &  Reynoso 


Leroy  Looper, 

Chair,  Tenderloin  Crime 
Abatement  Committee; 
Three  Supreme  Court  jus- 
tices cannot  be  blamed  for 
our  crime  problems.  I 
have  faith  in  Rose  Bird, 
and  believe  we  should  let 
her  do  her  job.  Vote 
"Yes"  to  retain  Justices 
Bird.  Reynoso  and  Grodin 
on  November  4. 


Don  Feeser, 

President.  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition:  The  current  Supreme  Court 
has  always  supported  the  rights  of 
working  people,  unions,  the  poor,  and 
seniors.  We  must  not  return  to  the  days 
when  courts  ignored  our  concerns.  Vote 
"Yes"  to  retain  Justices  Bird,  Grodin 
and  Reynoso  on  November  4. 


Randy  Shaw, 

Attorney,  Tenderloin  Hou- 
sing Clinic;  If  Justices 
Bird.  Grodin  and  Reynoso 
are  unseated,  expect  rent 
control  to  be  ruled  illegal 
within  two  years.  The 
current  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  local  rent 
control  laws  and  consis- 
tently protected  the  rights 
of  tenants.  Vote  "yes"  tc 
retain  Justices  Bird,  Gro- 
din and  Reynoso  on  No- 
vember 4. 


Maureen  Martin, 

Chair,  Concerned  Busi- 
nesspersons  of  the  Ten- 
derloin :  There  is  no  justi- 
fication for  claiming  that 
the  Bird  Court  is  anti- 
business.  I  wonder  about 
the  motives  of  those  who 
make  such  a  false  claim. 


Midge  Wilson, 

Director,  Bay  Area  Women 's  Resource 
Center;  The  California  Supreme  Court 
has  barred  housing  discrimination 
against  families  with  children,  and  has 
consistently  protected  the  rights  of  low 
income  families.  Vote  "Yes"  to  retain 
Justices  Bird,  Reynoso  and  Grodin  on 
November  4. 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


LET  OUR  PEOPLES  GO 

In  the  Berber  Kingdom,  Egypt, 
In  the  North  Nile  River  Valley, 
A  tale  IS  lold  in  Dead  Sea  Crypt, 
Of  slaves  of  field  and  galley. 
Subiected  by  Pharoah's  dictums, 
There  were  Hebrew  slaves  and  Nubian 
And  all  had  been  the  victims, 
of  the  Hyksos  Danubian.(l) 

One  king  true  to  the  Shaman's  way, 

Was  the  great  Akhnaton, 

Who  worshipped  Sun  God  Amen  Re. 

Thus  was  the  faith  begotten. 

The  faith  of  prophet  ivloses. 

Of  the  poor  and  of  the  lowly. 

The  Pharoah  he  opposes. 

His  prayers  not  answered  slowly. 

The  Pharoah  God  did  erstwarn, 
States  the  first  of  the  Holy  Testaments, 
Then  the  deaths  of  the  firstborn, 
And  did  the  plague  of  pests  commence, 
fvloses  did  as  the  Lord  had  spoke. 
His  people  he'd  deliver, 
From  the  harsh  Egyptian  yoke. 
He  was  the  Great  Lawgiver. 

The  soldiers  of  King  Ramses, 

On  horseback  and  on  camel 

Defied  One  who  could  part  and  dam  seas. 

As  they  decked  out  in  enamel. 

All  the  Hebrew  families  tribal, 

Juaah.  Levi,  and  Dan-Falash.(2) 

As  told  in  the  Holy  Bible. 

Saw  their  pursuers  drown  and  wash. 

Through  the  desert  and  Savannah, 
Desolate  and  windswept. 
Living  almost  just  on  manna, (3) 
tyloses  and  his  kin  stepped. 
The  Jew  and  the  Ethiopian, 
Hebrew  and  Amhara. 
From  the  same  tube  fallopian. 
They  knew  the  same  Sahara. 

The  Cushites  and  the  Semites, 
The  Afro-I^^editerranean, 
Shall  demand  the  indemn  rights, 
Alongside  the  Iranian. (4) 
Relations  face  strain  periodic 
Guoh  tG  the  case  at  present. 
With  the  Zionist  state  Herodic, 
Oppressing  the  Arab  peasant. 

Drunk  on  presidential  palace  wine. 
The  West's  rulers  drove  a  wedge. 
Over  the  land  of  Palestine, 
The  world's  pushed  to  the  edge. 
They  ignore  what  Abraham  said. 
They've  forgot  the  Holy  Credo, 
Of  fvloses,  Jesus,  fvluhammed. 
As  we  inch  closer  toward  fv1aggido.(5) 

Geoffrey  Houston 


HOMEWARD  BOUND 

Trusting  our  lies 
like  a  snob 

violating  all 
like  a  mob 

not  caring 
like  toxic  waste 

to  endless  distraction 
we  haste 

But  then  changing 
like  rainbows 

lies  are  dropped 
and  new  life  grows 

trusting  truth 
like  a  child 

reaching  out 
to  be  reconciled 

and  caring 
like  lovers 

as  one  good  in  all 
each  uncovers 

Grace  Echandi  Fitzgerald 


UNTITLED 


POET 


Do  you  see  what  I'm  saying? 

I  see  what  fm  saying 

I  see  it  everywhere. 

How  often  we  hear  that  expression. 

Do  you  see  what  I'm  saying? 

It  stands  to  reason. 

What  is  standing  to  reason? 

I  don't  see  that  much  standing  to  reason. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this? 

Hardly  anyone  is  standing  at  all  anymore  {for  anything), 
they're  all  sitting 

in  offices    in  streets    in  hospitals 
sitting 

sitting  ducks. 

standing  for  nothing 

and  standing  for  everything  that  is  ours. 

You  know?    I  see  what  they're  saying. 

I  visualize  what  they're  saying. 

I  perceive  what  they're  saying. 

I  perceive. 

Stop  sitting 

Stand  up      and  perceive  witfi  me. 

Standing  to  reason       It  stands  to  reason 

to  stand  for  a  reason. 

Do  you  see  what  I'm  saying? 

I  see  what  you're  saying. 

Why  of  course,  it  stands  to  reason. 

It  stands  to  reason.  But  will  you? 

Anonymous  Bosh 


UNTITLED 

Lala 

laugh  long  and  hard  and  swagger 

purple  foreskin  polished  arc  night 

reel  angels  and  stumble 

succumb  break  never  no 

consumptive  skies  autistic  seraphim 

make  simple  tarts  and  momos 

on  balconies  languishing 

rental  stable  car  horses 

autonomous  face  concrete  conviction  scar 

black  and  white  and  color  dark  kent  fate  laid 

midway  oceanic  scansion  poet  rumples  still  skin 

white  cap  sweaty  palm  hotdog  vendor 

great  holly  wood  magic  marker 

x-patriates  x-wives  x-ist  das  alles 

home  snake-knife  interior  boys  gang  bang 

dogged  milk  green  cataract  i 

art  is  you  concept  your  lies 

dead  bolt  hump  suck  open  window  fist  before 

movie  star  let  six  eight  time  swansong  in  sanity  waltzes 

reality  like  cellutite  terrorizes  a  metropolis. 

Little  is  cherished,  fvluch  is  sacred.  Only  dreams  are 

discounted 


Here  reclines  a 
poet,  poor 
and  unknown 
though  the 
Lord  inspired 
his  poems, 
the  Publishing 
House  was 
Devil-owned 

Jon  Eckels 

anxiety 

whatever  support  there  is, 
the  ground,  the  feeling  of  connection 
is  torn  and  you  fall 
into  some  deep, 
,  some  deep 

that  you  had  almost  forgotten 
that  is  always  looming 
that  leaves  you  with  no  bearing 
but  your  terror 

Dennis  Conkin 


UP  NORTH  IN  AUGUST 

Yellow  pincushion  crowded 
with  arrowheads  pointing 
to  the  throats  of  the  tallest 
up  hill  and  down  vale,  up,  down,  up 
the  blonder  trees  by  the 
roadside  protest  effusively 
their  locomotion  by  breezes 
their  arms  at  a  dinner  table 
would  be  exclusive,  describing 
and  teasing  the  stolid  redwoods 
who  never  sit  down. 

with  polite  effusion  trees  at  river's  edge 

try  to  drown  themselves 

look  face  down  in  the  mirror. 

in  the  forest,  chartreuse  spangled  kernels 

of  sunlight  pop  glancing 

before  black  jigsaw  shadows. 

green  wind  encourages  trees 

to  try  pouncing  at 

the  road's  edge 

restrained  by  the  black 

arrested  trunks  hooded 

like  cobras  but  green  hoods. 

a  pink  and  white  wind 

stirs  our  clothes  to  feel 

softly,  surfacely. 

Janice  King 


Annette  Kennedy 


MAN  AT  MY  TABLE  IN  THE  OAKLAND  LIBRARY 

'Vet  another  vagabond 
Black  with  sunglasses 
Talking  loudly 
With  himself— 

After  I've  read  about  Carl  Jung— 
A  complex  amalgam  y 
Of  history,  art,  and  music- 
Poet  without  a  pen; 
Nearly  as  unsocially  graceful, 
Gracefully  unsocial 
As  I  feel. 

I  don't  want  to  took 
I  don't  want  to  look 
At  him 
and 

The  sad  colours  that  come 
of 

Disparate  deaths. 
Don  McLaren 

UNTITLED 

Dawn  crept  up  opening  the  eyelids  of  the  morning 

In  the  city  that  was  within  a  city 

Gusty  winds  shrieked  about  downtown  streets 

Shadows  of  tall  buildings  were  cold 

People  in  a  hurry  shunning  one  another 

No  laughs  or  smiles,  someone  may  think  you're  foolish 

Where  was  love  upon  this  day? 

All  this  helpless-ness  in  faces  with  broken  dreams 

Shattering  the  mysteries  each  held  within 

Yet  hopes  came,  brought  by  the  rising  sun 

For  the  fresh  warmth  gave  them  courage 

That  this  new  dawn  might  bring  love. 

Bill  Jarrett 

Tenderloin  residents  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  their  Ufork  to:  Poetry 
and  Prose,  c/o  Robert  Volbrecht, 
146  Leavenworth,  S.F.,  CA  94102 
by  the  15th  of  each  month. 


SUNSET  OVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  fVladonna  smiled  down 

from  her  box  seat  in  heaven, 

as  "Hizzoner  the  sun" 

forsook  the  saffron  robes  of  office, 

and  sank  into  an  evening  cape 

of  coral  and  gold; 

it's  gem-encrusted  peacock  tail 

couched  regally  upon  the  pearly  cushions 

of  the  clouds, 

whose  silver  edges  are  suffused 
by  a  radiance  that  rivals 
the  jewels  of  Ramses! 
Agate  streaks  of  cinnabar, 
topaz  and  emerald 
melt  into  an  opalescent  sky; 
as  golden  bracelets  of  light 
flash  from  bay  windows 
clustered  below  the  tiara 
of  the  San  Francisco  hills  .  .  . 

fvleanwhile,  our  pampered  friend,  the  pigeons, 
exercise  their  right  of  eminent  domain, 
as  they  squabble  over  choice  balcony  seats, 
perching  on  peanut-gallery  rafters  and  rooftops, 
settling  sedately,  at  curtain-time, 
to  ogleat  their  leisure, 
the  celestial  display 

While,  adrift  in  the  murky  canyons  below, 

our  pigeon-toed  friend,  "Homo  sapp." 

squints,  as  the  photo-flash  of  sundown 

IS  reflected  in  wide-screen 

on  the  glass-paneled  walls 

of  corporate  sky-scrapers; 

Nature  s  grandiose  spectacle 

reduced  to  a  patchwork  of  colours 

in  the  downtown  sector. 

as  "John  Q.  Public"  rubber-necks 

in  asphalt  aisles  marked  "Standing  Room  Only." 

Anna  Krivonic 


CO  THE  CHUNG 
TOI THIEU  QUI  VI 

NHIEU  HON 
MOT  LOI TA  LOI. 

Gan  day,  mot  so  than  chu  cua  Pacific  Bell  da  phai  dong  tien  cho 
nhiJng  dich  vu  dien  thoai  phu  troi  ngoai  y  muon.  Quy  vi  nay  co  the 
nhan  dirge  tien  bbi  hoan  voi  tien  lai. 

Pacific  Bell  hien  dang  gai  cho  quy  vi  mot  van  thu  giai  thich  each 
thue  de  quy  vi  tim  hieu  xem  minh  c6  thuoc  vao  truang  hop  nay 
khong.  Van  thu  nay  se  giai  thich  cho  quy  vi  biet  se  phai  lam  gi 
trong  trucrng  hop  nay;  hoac  trong  truang  hcrp  quy  vi  con  dieu  chi 
thac  mac  v'e  tien  dien  thoai.  Ngoai  ra  quy  vi  se  duqc  biet  them  chi 
tiet  ve  chuang  trinh  Universal  Lifeline  Telephone  Service  cho  nhung 
gia  dinh  c6  Igi  tuc  thap.  Vai  chuang  trinh  nay  nhung  than  chu  hoi 
du  dieu  kien  chi  phai  tra  $1.48  hang  thang  va  khong  can  phai  dat 
tien  the  chan. 

Tai  cong  ty  Pacific  Bell  cua  chiing  toi  cac  than  chu  khong  can 
phai  chap  nhan  nhung  dich  vu  ngoai  y  muon,  nhung  se  duang 
nhien  dugc  huong  nhung  quy'en  loi  neu  quy  vi  du  dieu  kien. 

Quy  vi  hay  don  xem  van  thu  nay  va  xin  doc  qua  tuong  tan. 


PACIFICE3BELL 

A  Pacific  Telesis  Company 
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Unitarian  Church  riSu  l^Ul) 

uat:s^ufijjci  unsduin  .insuring 
JiuSw^inSnSanviDtQaanmjjusi 

CnnxidtnociDn^^nuanci  Sin\n 

*t wPi xtiiu  5 1 ci  u m  iS^'  T wsci s n u  in 
III      ^  ^ 

I  a  £jit CI  ci n  icci  nS i  us  ti d  m  uSs  3 
an^itcinjci'):  T^iluTuajanci ,  en 
1i70j:j£;3,  ifiniMJcf^uat;(3ci:i£j?n. 
'?W3nijaijij3jSEnt:iJt-ci'jjciS3ncisi'tij 
uarijns-3*iuT^nnaT;i  i  sis  1 3*n^ci 

1  I  v"" 

SweiyssijSTwim^tijnRuanci  i  sis 
y3uan5i*ii)^7c>t;3n;:d*t)j,  ans 

"       ^'     o      c  '  *  ^* 

sinfiauat'tciuS^  in  ,n33J'=it:^3j^ci 

Tdci;:i;iJT?ojnni}3j  ( Cnutai^j^sianru 
£j  n    0  £j  gnu  3iu  s  n  in  ;;)i?ia  n     d  an 

emu  I'^unss^  t[*ano.i;ta^'=*nniju 

uonat:utnut'nnu33ntdijDi?ojnn 
i'       I  I  I 

du  tCn  Tuiununn^n;uiciat:Fiu  1 3-3 
tsneituuu,  iSsu  luCnnueiciafio 
Tunnu3jiJ8t:uuu,vtnn^t:unFi'u3T 
mi^uuinu  ?n3U  scttuu,5rciuiun 
UDJ0Ci*is"3)£'£uut:unSuit:untaTn^t; 


33nnuuci£js^3n^nuvin : 


•4  •  * 


Tiengkham  Keovansath  and  Chy  Seng  van  pheng 


uciudsci  uniyunut:nnu3nQu£j. 
un  inn  u(*     u  t:Siu  1  u  u  uun  nsi  n  0 

un;r^u^ncnnniu3;3u^u 
iintssn  ,»^cist:ut:iji^3'mu3JUTi 

dn^ei:  un;;i^nuitaMi?'3Dna. 
nnuus^nantta^dtnoci  un^nnu 
efnutusunnu^ijy^uu'^inn  uz\rm 
st^ntiauanci  luuguudsu^:  unu 


I 

utaniuinuon  isn  tcisiiarinu^ciuoju 
'^^nnsnuanirin;^'-!  uatwc^^  ti^C  lu 
Fi')3nun?i"Q3n  .w3uBsni)t;  i^'n^*) 
urSntci  I  ^usci£J  I  u«3n3uu'iun3u 
dn  nus  £us  3  ;;)eiuuuju  Tu  ts  " 
uouinniuTu^nufiuiiu  innudtimu 
tfius^jTudtnn^SajtijciTwunmnu 
U13  ncj  ^5  la ,  1 53  !J        i  ici , 


Onit3u 

1  uat:g:i!LJi?n'inuuin^tuci''iT7iunT/nu , 
^  linu  iuojBi3q  iS3u  lo  Si  6. 
I  t^u*tdsltun"tciSuT33nnu^t:unF!"u 

1"  an;;  in  220  Golden  Gate, 
YMCA  ^^}  4.  1105:  441-1103. 

3;^nnu9nu3n  t  scinnutu^s^usu : 
utci  I  M^jfinsfiuua  t  td9nii3:j^njj 
□nuts^usu .  i^utd^tijnifi  ^u 
nn;5^;t!Ljtua33!Jt:3iJ  urji^s^n^its 

(S£J  in  875  G'Farrell  ,  tinUU 
*■  t      I  I 

u  8  3n5ici  tsuuini53u  lo  Si 
20  T7ntci3U  i2ician  9^u3ti[n 
wn  4*tu^ua3  5uiui^^5u^n. 

snoJ^qn  cffajj 
sa^FiaunDana 

I 

un'jS^s']  itnum^3u  ^n£jnij?iu 

1  I  i-         I  WW 

undi{nuiKa3£jtyufiiSi^nu  anS 
'=»nnslt:i:i3nSu ,  ciciju  t  TJCicmacis^n 
1 5iu  I  Qa3!JT;tan;u^')  Tciwc'U^uun . 
tnn:inn;iu^gu^'=in;i  Litaotinsn^ 

«_/     «_f     (T)     «^    (T>  r^o 

:)U3u  ici3uu^unn3U  t  anj  lusjcci , 
ijciua  n  ci  Ici  fin  s  n  iJi  us  3  ^ryiij  i  t3u 
t  J!uina3£jinnu  in3nui{fudt:'^n, 
n^J^uuu  uuufint^u'idnui?nvi 


:JUU    t^nS333SC1Ul2UU  Clara, 

S"nUU^3Tn33S^t3  Tnr]UU  Addy, 

SnUOS^lU  intjUU  Jones,  uat- 

03niS(r|?ui)33  ionuT70jSisu3uOrr 

^£^ynus3nsn:t3!Jt'S;j!i)Tu  I  tflu  1 0 

a3£j.  uinuDu^u  iui!jtn^3U,dt: 

-w  .   .  ^ 

Tnnusit:uneiuanot^£  icinncion "O 
W 


^Tu  '^nt'£nci,(tat:  ?ufi  snusniynu  Pastaria  sis^Su. 

iJ-^Jjuu  an^ifina^arinSuiOnand 
unuuao-^i^ijn  i  U£j?^33anci1iJ . 


Si  I  flunutnnutiat:3nsin^t:unsci£i 

lunnu  lua^uiuiyuSuiu^cidn^ 

5ci3nu  .^ctuEnyTci^nn^nuuunu 

utnnu  I  mtzi  1 33si5ju^uuaut;£iu 
I  I  ^ 

iS£ ,  nnu  t  ^nsit;T|nuinvinquTnnvinu 
uijyd^  c  iiu!J3utiii!USCi£j  I  uS3£n;i 
anoijin  lcis!jnnut3unnucin£j. 


'     Cs.  I      I  I  ■ 


wn:iJnztusitSu  ajnujun'^nnius^ 

Tcms  I a£J  uat:TciTd  i  ?n^£')S£u 
I   '  t 

ucf£j^3n:isn3)nuin  ^t:unau3n:f. 

ici3uu3Ct5ju  uinitsns^juTcinnu 

Tuan^i  tscidTutsnusu^tuuano 
I  •  ^ 

i;;)UiFi:inuoT^W3n£j' 
unns!5uu3t:Tnnci3u^t!jSi£no  un 


T'^^t^insuludn^tts^ .  dTums^ 
nnu  ugciiJ  s-dtgutS  "tciu^gny 

It-  *^  I  J*^!.' 

auu^^n  ^nijtdnyeiud  tt  3  t;s5  3?u 

^fin*ii£n£jdn')Q"]:in  "S3£jdnnnu 

1/  -  i'  i,'  i.'  1 

csn  •  dnnnuo6';:iuuinMr|n;:ins3£j 
u  tcinu  iT?tst:o3  F)u  itipiuup^r  ici 
t  lij "  I ^indn^^^^^ ,  mzn 
mz}  ^iTUJua  uu^Tci  cfi  3  u  lud  n  ^si  £  j 
93um;:inu;in  "^tmciutsn^j  dTuu 
!J  ci  n  s  3  luu  Tci  ti -^jn  3  n  tn  u  u  ci  ;f  n  e  3  £j 
^-^jnusuunSi  i  intds3nununu"Tci  ■ 
d  lufiu  I  m  I  S33!Uufiuin3nTsid 
innuijuuSuinn^  ii3t:?mnuunun3 
?iUTnLiulns3ninTi?tnu  1 3!iJ  .cmuOn 

O       *'         '  III  I 

nt;ciu3-odcinuT)Uunifi3!ij  t  uiueiuin 
'^t^sn£J5'not7Qn£Jun:;jS^iu  t  sajuci 
onfiu*j3n'=*t:5"D  1 5iud  t  Ssun .  iri3u 
in»^nynnagsn£jduu  tciuBu  12 
eiu  nns^tsnssu^nuSnusutau 
dnySnsin^^isjinn^nudtutei^nnu 
tOciTinuTutinutoasaj  slt^uu^jirn 


in3n^nuTi?iu  To  t  inutj^n^JsniDFiu  ^ti  m  TcisTjnnu^;:i£j  i  t?H3 1  JIu  i  o 

iju  t  yuS;:idnn  1 33nnuseu .  anSiS    tei  innu^nauO:i!j  t:ynQ 

Tu^unn^uuTTfsgnn  t  dSi  1 3cici!jSu  tsn^ciuTQS£jn£J33ndn3nn;:iT7Ujn 

Tuuat:tciu1!dci-:i!U!JU!Ljnnnci3uBci  U3t:iffuBuuunTnneiu[?inua:inu'^n 


dusuudsus^  inuin3u30  ti3t;'^t: 
Tci  d  t  n  u  ( 3  n  3u3  nd  si  U3 11  t:3ij  u  nd 

o      *j  CT 

unnuiulcinu. 

un'iu^l^u  Ssit!J3uu3t:tnn:iFin3 
ueiiinuoT'=Juian£jSi1ci  11 


W       V  I 


su,u  ic;iMt3t'(nn3Uidn')sit:un£j 

^Unn^  tUDjSu^vin  Tenderloin 


i3u.  i^uis-=inninvin:)3:3nnutn  riudn:)!jTcieinciT?iun£jeisnut3i|£j 
szju^nuc'U4-5oo,ooo'^nnnunnu         ^^^^f.  iti^3JU3-;:i.  tsnf^n 


Self  Help  Center  ffigdini91 
Go 1  den  Gate  Ave . 


III                        I  ^  ^ 

Si3nTs!d  i  tnu  i  ua3£j  i  su:  ffut^Siu  i  uta-sciu  1 3;n ,   

flcmu  isln  iBn  t^nj  iin^zinDJjuiyin 
I  I 

cin^-juat^eiu  i  fJu'tsnuui;^^)?'^ . 
vin^F^nnu  '=?t:sjci£jsTisinTt7fitci£j 

TgnnuEuTfttuniiari:i3uci3uun'?i  seutSuSu  suauJfnsin,  i3u»3t: 

twj5uT7n,'=»t:!Junnu33n  mMisiun  Stjn£jnnud3nnuti  tT?fiunu£jnciny 

UG^iinS^Td t?n ts^uutaci^Ssnl^  (snSocincj)  nna^unaj  lu  cin^*) 


Tutci3u  8  SisiunniTciunnui3ci 
sisuficmus^cm^'-.i  luiiinFuinisn  id 
t  ^cinnuTimj  i  Jfu  i  ;ian^nu3nmci , 


ds:ifin-;:i3uTQ3uunta£j,  uinn^u  u3t;£rfiusftu^£:un?)U3Uni5n  30 


n n  3ur;i ^ci 3 usija u»u u uun  win 
c^uinanaj" 


tSniES^FlU  3nT^CinUT)UU 

sfiun^^'nuffusncint^  1 3^su»SiS 


in ,  s  fius  "^ne  ;i  £j  t  i?ia  3inu  1 3  iu  3 1 

3dt:r|Uf»u3uSidijnu  in  i  s3uf)6^  . 

nnuu3nnn:iTu)eu  t  ss^uiniuiany 
^•1  *■ 

un  t?ns;iuuunu3t;^unnnit3nu 
ynci  T  n  ci  3  !j  t;3u  1 3 1  s  £iin  nira  n  y 
i^^Mjnuin  tu3 1  cianmnuunumnu, 
^t:T|nuiniOQ  3tu3i7n  9tugu35 
ln3u^3*)3nwciSu  wa^-^innuuit: 
iCci  24  ^0  lu^iau.cisnnnusnsj 

St:3fiCll3un6;ir[u  Tenderloin 


un:)unsiJt:sn  ,m;^T7iunnnnijnnud  acmuHuTidnn  iscinnuun^unn:) 

'iui£3utra:i3ijn[j3u^":i8n;.  ion  usn^nnuunaomnij^unn^iSju^n   Seif  Help  Center  at  i9i 

Zn   "^Unn')33Ci3USUaUt3u*lSn   !Ji;'3^33nUS3nn£J(^UOn:    uSuU^    Golden  Gate  tin  554-0518, 
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Khach  San  Grand  Bi  Chay 


Dennis  Conkin 

V5o  sang  sdm  ngay  11  thang 
9  vUa  qua,  mot  vu  hoa  hoan  Idn 
da  thi§u  huy  mot  go'c  pho  ItJ'n 
vdi  nhieu  dbn  vi  gia  cU  va 
caa  hang  nho.  Khi  ma  nhan  vien 
chUa  Ida  dang  c6'  dap  t5t  ngpn 
l\ia,  ong  David  Burns,  md'i  den 
d^  can  nha  do  gan  niia  nam,  biet 
dilbc  rang  mi"nh  da  trd  thanh 
mpt  ke  v6  gia  cd.  Ong  ta  lai 
canh  hoa  hoan,  "Ngon  lua  bifng 
bdng  boc  cao.  Toi  th^y  no  cuon 
tron  ca  toa  nha." 

Ca  118  nhan  vien  chUa  Ida 
vdi  21  xe  cO'u  hoa  du  loai 
phai  tranh  dau  vdi  ngpn  lila 
hdn  bon  tieng  dong  ho".  Theo 
ong  Richard  Crispen  cua  s6 
ciiu  hoa  thi  nguyen  do  cua  hoa 
hoan  CO  le  vi  mot  ngon  nen 
b^  bat  Ida  d^tren  lau  tho' nhl . 
Ong  Crispen  noi,  "Dan  cd  thilc 
day  thi  da*  thay  Ida  tran  len 
tuWng  nha  roi.  Co  mot  ngdoi 
bi  phong  d  tay  va  sau  Idng." 

Ngpn  Ida  nay  da  pha  huy 
hau  het  pha'n  tren  mai  cua 
cao  6c.  Phan  du6i  thi  hau 
het  bi  thiet  hai  vi  nxidc  cu'u 
hoa.  Mot  tiem  ban  ca  phe  cua 
ngu'oi  ty  nan  cung  bi  thiet  hai 
ph^i  bi  dong  cUa. 

Cao  6c  nay  la  mot  khach  san 
mdi  dd"(ic  tu  sUa  lai,  c6  ten 


Nhan  Vi^n  cUu  ho^a  dang  dap  tat  Ida  tren  tran  nhS  Khach  San  Grand. 
Firemen  enter  burned-out  roof  of  Grand  Hotei  Apartments. 

la  New  Grand.  Theo  ho"  sd  cua     vu  cha'y  co  ti'nh  nao  ca. 
sd* cdu  hoa  thi  td"  1976  den  Ong  noi,  "Vu  chay  nay  khog 

1981  c6  it  nhat  la  40  vu  chay  phai  do  ngu'di  ta  c6  tinh  dot 
du  cd  d  can  nha  nay.  NhUng        Ida  nen 

theo  ong  Crfspen  thi  td' nam^  Q^^g  Burns,  20  tuoi,  thOc 

1984  cho  den  nay.  chda  c6  mot  chuong  bao  dong  hoa 


Ty  Nan  Day  Viet  NgU  De  Bao  Ton  Van  Hoa 


hoan  reo  to,  nhdng  ong  khdng 
nghf  la  CO  chuyen  gi  vi  chuy^n 
chuong  reo  ba^  xay  ra  thddng 
xuyen  6^ do.     Ong  noi,  "Toi  md 
cda  so  ra  thi  khoi  xong  vao 
day  nghet  lam  toi  suyt  ngh^t 
tho.  Toi  sd  qua,  don  het  sUc 
lit  ra  khoi  ngoai  can  nha." 

Ra  ben  ngoai  ddng  nhin  lai 
thi'  thay  ca  ndi  ong  6  dang 
bi  thieu  huy  bdi  ba  liia. 

Ong  ta  thoat  hiem  khong  bi 
thddng  tich  gi,  nhung  gia  tai 
cua  ong  thi  bi  hd  vi  niidc  va 
khoi.     Hoi  Hong  Thap  Tii  da 
giup  dd  nhdng  ngiidi  nhd  ong 
vdi  quan  ao,  thdc  an,  va  mot 
ndi  d  tarn  tren  du'Png  Sutter. 

Sau  do.  Hoi  Hong  Th|p  Tu  da  _ 
thue  mpt  khach  san  de  cho  may 
nan  nhan  hoa  hoan  c6  ndi  cd 

Ong  Burns  r5t  biet  dn  ve 
sd  giup  dp  nay.     Ong  noi, "Ho 
lam  cho  chung  toi  yen  tam 
nhieu.    -Dddc  biet  c6  den  20 
ti^ih  nguyen  vien  cdu  trd.  cho 
85  nan  nhan  cua  vy  hoa  hoan 
nay. 

Cho  du  ong  Burns  bay  gid 
dang  CO  mot  noi  6,  ong  van  bi 
chan  dong  manh  ve  vu  hoa  hoan 
nay.  Ong  ndi,  "Pha^i  it  nhat 
la  vai  ba  thang  nua  khi  ma  toi 
CO  l^i  can  phong  cua  toi  vdi 
mot  the  gidi  rieng  biet  cua 
n6  Idc  dd  toi  mdi  thay  yen  tam, 
Bay  gid  thi  toi  van  con  kinh 
hoang  va  mat  ngu  vi  h^a  hoan 
quai  ac  nay. 


Chanthanom  Ounkeo  ,  Nguyen  Huu  Liem  va  Sophath  Pak 


Khi  ong  Soi  Pornang  den 
dinh  cd  d' My  ba  nSm  truoc, 
ong  lo  rSng  con  cai  s&  quen 
het  tieng  Lao  va  van  hoa  cua 
ho. 

Thang  trudc,  khi  nhdng 
Idp  day  tieng  Lao  duoc  md 
cda  o*"  trung  tam  YMCA,  ong  ta 
d'eir.  dua  con  13  tubi,  Bounchan 
den  tham  du.  Ong  no'i ,  "N6  si 
hoc  nhanh  hdn  t^oi.  Roi  no  se 
dot   dutic  thd  gdi  tu  Lao  va 
Thai.Lan  cho  ca  nha  nghe." 
Diia  con  trai  khac,  Pornang, 
VSin  con  dau  yeu  nen  se  di 
hot   Idp  nay  sang  nam. 

Nhdng  lop  hoc  Lao  na^  dude 
to  choc  va  hu6ng  dan  bdi  ong 
Bouttry  Janetvilay.  Mot  ngiibi 
duoc  kinh  trong  trong  cong 
dong  ngddi  LSo.     Ong  noi, 
"Cong  dong  Lao  can  co  su' 
giao  due  cho  rieng  ho.  0  dat 
nuDc  chung  toi,  ti'nh  trang 
thieu  truong  hoc  la  mot  van 
de.  Bay  gid  ngub'i  Lad  mubn 
nAi  va  viet  ngfln  ngu  ri^ng 
cua  hp.  Hp  muon  song  vdi 
dong  van  hoa  cua  ho." 

Tu'dng  tu' nhd  the,  cong 
dong  Cam  B6t  cung  g^p  mat 
thang  tru'oc  de  thSo  luan  ve 
mot  dii  an  tut)ng  td  de  day 
tieng  lab  cho  con  em  cua  ho. 

Ngoai  viec  da>^  con  em  noi 
va  doc,  viet  tieng  cAa  ho, 
ohg  Sam  Ath  Eat,  mot  ngu'di 
duiig  ra  to  chuc,  noi,  "Chung 
toi  muon  day  con  em  biet,  kinh 
trong  n^Udi  gTa,  kinh  1  e"  vdi 
t^ng  si  Phat  Gia'o  de^co  du'fcc 
hanh  kiem  tot  hdn."  On^  cho 
rang  sq  thieu  hieu  biSt  ve 
van  hoa  Cam  Bot  dang  lam  cho 
tre  em  Cam  Bot  thieu  mot  sac 


thai  vSn  hoa  cho  cac  em. 

Mot  ngddi  day  hoc  khac 

la  Bun  Song  cung  no'i, "Tre  em 

chung  toi  can  bi'et  den  lich 

sii  va  dia  ly  cua  que  hadng. 

Cac  em  khong  co'  duttc  song 

qua  nhung  thoi  tren  quehdong 

nhd  chung  toi.  Chung  toi  muon 

lam  van  hoa  chung  toi  duxic 
•J.J  -        ~ .  1 

mai  mai  trudng  ton." 

Ngoai  ra  Hpi  Cao  Ni&n 
Tddng  Te  cua  ngudi  Vi^t  cung 
da  to  chdc  giang  day  nhdng 
Idp  Vi^t  Ngd  trong  vong  bo*n 
nam  qua  d'"tru  sd*"  YMCA.  bng 
Nguyen  Van  i)ai ,  Tong  Thd  Ky 
cua  Hoi,  noi,  "Ngon  ngif  dong 
mot  phan  quan  trong  trong  van 
de  bcfo  ton  vdfn  hda.  Neu  con 
em  chung  toi  khong  dcfc  diidc 
ti^'ng  Viet  thi  cac  em 


khong  dpc  dUpc  sach  Viet  Ngd". 
Do  do,  cac  em  se  mat  di  mot 
phan  Idn  ve"^  gia  tai  van  hoa 
va  lich  su  cua  chung  toi." 

Ong  Dai  keu  gqi  phu  huynh 
va  hoc  sinh  tham  gia  vao  no^ 
liic  truyen  ba  Vi^t  NgU  nay. 
Ong  no^i,  "Theo  kinh  nghiem 
cua  toi  thi  cac  em  nao  gioi 
tieng  Viet  se  hoc  gioi  6 
trddng  hdn  la  ca'c  em  khong 
doc^Jilcic  tieng  Viet." 

Ong  Dai  cho  biet  hai  nhu 

cau  Idn  hi^n  nay  la  tinh- 

nguyen  vien  giang  huan  va 

van  Je  chuyen  chd*"  cac  em  den 

iPp  hpc. 

Cac  Idp  hoc  deu  mi^n  phi . 

Khda  mua  Thu  nay  khai  gilng 

vao  ngay  10/10 o  YMCA,  220 

Golden  Gate  Street  tti^  12  gid^ 

trda  den  3  gid"  rddi  chieu. 

Mudn  beit  them  chi  tiet  xin 

goi  so  775-4951  hay  474-9482. 


VIEC  LAM:  Phdiiy  Viftii  Song 
Anh-Vi^t. 

The  Tenderloin  Times  dang  can 
tuycn  mot  phon^  vien  ngUdi  Viet. 
Phong  vien  nay  se  viet  bai  bang  Anh 
NgU  va  dich  sang  Viet  NgU. 

Lam  viec  tU  10  den  15  gio  mot  tuan. 
Ld6ng:  $6.50  mpt  gib.  Oieu  Kien: 

•  Noi  va  viet  thanh  thao  Anh  va  Vie.t 
Ngd" 

•  Kha  Nang  viet  tieng  Viet  cao 

•  Hieu  biet  ve  khu  vUc  Tenderloin 

•  Thich  lam  nghe  phong  vien 

•  Kha  nang  lam  vice  dung  thdi  khoa 
bieu 

Muon  nap  ddn.  xin  gdi  resume  va 
mpt  ban  viet  ve  ly  do  tai  sac  lai 
muon  lam  viec  nay,  Dia  chi:  Sara 
Colm.  The  Tenderloin  Times.  25 
Taylor  Street.  San  Fran  .  CA  94102, 

Han  chot  nap  dbn:  October  31 .  1986 


Nong  Dan  Thanh 
Lap  Nghiep  Doan 


Alison  Shepard 

Vdi  tinh  trang 
va  lung  cung  noi 
ke'o  dai  gan  nhih  1 
cdu  chda,  mot  ngh 
gia  da  dupe  thanh 
3u  moi  thanh  phan 
rau  cai,  hot  mat 
dan,  de^  tranh  dau 
Idi  cua  ho. 


tranh  chap 
bp  lien  tuc 
a  v6  phdong 
iep  doan  nong 

lap  bao  gom 

td  dan  trong 
ong  den  ngd 

cho  quyen 


nghiep  doan,  6*  San  Joaquin 

Valley,  noi  rang  nghiep  doan 

nay  s^  la  mot  tieng  noi  manh 

trong  van  6e  dieu  hanh  cua 

chd  trdi  na~y  .  ^ 

'  NtiU~ng  tranh  chap  ve  sd  kiem 

soSt  cua  Hoi  Song  Lanh  f)ao  va 

nhdng  thu  tuc  bau  erf  la  ngu^yen    Street.     Ldp  hoc  se  keo  dai 
do  chi'nh  cua  nhUng  mau  thuan 
hien  nay.     M6t  dU  an  bau  lai 
hoi  dong  nay  vao  thang  chin 
da  that  bai  vi  khong  co  mot 
thoa  hi^p  nao  ve  thu  tu.c  dhg 
cd  va  de 


Huan  Nghe 

Z6  ldp  giang  day  mien  phi 
va  huan  luy^n  tai  ndi  lam 
vi&c  ve  cac  viec  lam  o^ khach 
san.     Hay  den  nap  ddn  d  Trung 
Tam  Ty  Nan,  so  875  O'Farrell 


Ba  Debbie  Baga  viet  trong 
mot  ban  tin  pho^'bien  han  che 
rdng,  "  Muc  dich  cua  nghiep 
doan  la  dem  chung  ta  lai  gan 
vd'i  nhau  de"  cho  Chd  Trdi  Nong 
Gia  nay  dddc  tbt  dep  hdn." 

Baca  13  tdng.thU.  ky  cua 


cd'. 


Trong  khi  van  de  tranhchap 
nay  tie'p  tuc,  hpi  Nong  Gia/ 
San  Xuat,  vdi  50  hgi  vien, 
dang  lam  viec  de^  kfet  h^p  mdi 
thanh  phan.     Thang  Chin  vda 
qua  mot  bu^i  tiec  nho  cung 
da  t6  chdc  thanh  cong.  Thang 
Mddi  nay  se  co  mot  buoi  an  toi 
cung  dang  <JcEdiCi  iii  dirjU.  1 


8  tuan  tu  20  th^ng  10  den 
12  thang  Chap  td  9  gid"  sang 
den  4  gid  chieu.,  Tho' Hai  den 
thd'  Sa'u. 

Chung  toi  se  huan  luyen  cho 
quy  vi  nhieu  cong  an  viec 
lam  va  giup  tim  viec.  Khda 
mdi  bat  dau  tiT  ngay  6  thang 
10. 

Xin  nap  ddn  vdi  Vietnamese 
Educators  Association,  so' 
220  Golden  Gate,  YMCA,  l^u 
3.  Bien  thoai  771-4347 


irfgn  iVi   .snob  gnoo  lie  tib  'Jb'^ 
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Gdnh  Xiec  Den  Tenderloin 


H5ng  tr^m  dSn  ci/Tenderloin,  gia  tre.  trai  gai.  chen  chuc  Eddy^Street  d  C3ng 
Vifin  Boedekker  tham  di/.  tan  thUO'ng  g&nh  xi^c  to  chJc  b6i  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition. 

Nicole  Levine  and  Nancy  Ong  staffed  the  Women's  Resource  Center's 
popular  ring  toss  booth  at  last  month's  Make-a-Circus. 


De  Bao  Dam  An  Ninh 


NgU6i  A- Dong  Gia  Nhap 
T6  ChUc  Cong  Dong 


Nguyen  Hiiiii  Liem 

Trong  khoang  mot  nam  vd'a 
qua,  3a  Co""  Thd  va  Ong  Wayne 
Luk.  ngu'di  HongKong  da  gia 
nhgp  hoi  do'ng  lanh  dao  gom 
21  ngU6i  cua  to  chUc  North 


r3ng  to*  chUc  nay  cho  ca  nhan 
mot  cd  hoi  de  noi  len  dU6c 
tieng  nd'i  cua  minh  vi  ca  nhan 
du  sao  cuhg  cd  nhieu  gidihan^ 
doi  vd'i  nhuhg  gi  minh  cd  the 
lam  dildc .  Bi^'u  toi  muon  nhan 
manh  la  chu'ng  ta  phai  lam 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition    viec  qua  cd  cau  to' chdc.  Doi 
(NOMPC).     Day  la  mot  nhom  vd'i  NOMPC  day  la  mgt  to  chiic 

bao  gom  du  moi  th^nh  phan  tich  cUc  tren  nhieu  lanh  vuc . 

nhtn  sil  td'  dan  cd  d^n  luat  ^    Toi  thay  d'ay  la  dieu  ma  toi 
su,  dUdc  bau  l^n  bci  hoi  vien        quyet  dinh  gia  nhap, 
cua  to'  chUc . 


to"  n^m  1977  tS'  chdc  nay  da 
tranh  dau  cb  hi|u  qua  tren 
nhieu  la'nh  vu*c  tU"  van  de  tien 
thue  nha,  toi  a'c ,  cong  vien 
cho  d&n  cac  lanh  vdc  cua  ng 
cao  nien.  Trong  nhdng  nam 
gan  day »  to  chdc  nay  da  md 
cda  chao  don  sd  tham  gia  cua 
khoi  ngiidi  ty,  nan  B&ng  Nam  A. 

Nam  ngoa'i,  ong  Sokchea  Tea         dem  h9  vao  tham  dU  va  cam 
den  lam  viec  vd'i  to  chuc  la       thay  trd'  thanh  mot  phan  td^ 
mot  nh^n  vien  xa  hoi.  Nam  nay,  cua  cong  dpng.     Ho  phai  biet 


t^oi :  Lam  the  nao  de'  C9ng  dohg 
ty  nan  c6  the  tham  gia  tich 
cUc  trong  ca"c  sinh  hoat  va  to 
chdc  cong  don^? 

Do  Thd:     Ngu/di  ty^  nan  khong 
biet  den  nhung  van  de  dang  co 
ddi  vdi  khu  Tenderloin  nay. 
Van  de  tiep  xuc  va  truyen  thg 
can  phai  3iidc  thuc  thi  de 


dildc  riing  khong  nhOng  ho  tim 
den  nhiing  to'"  chdc  nhd  NOMPC 


3a  Do  Thd  cua  Trung  Tam  Thanh 
Nien  Viet  Nam  va  ong  Wayne 

Luk  cua  Trung  T^m  Ty  N^n  cung    chi  khi  nao  can  den  ma  con 
gia  nhap  lam^  viec  tu  nguy^n       ph^i  tham  gia  thUdng  trUc 
trong  hoi  dong  lanh  dao. 


nua. 


Bon  bao  ,  nhan  cd  hqi  nay  Wayne  Luk:  Sd  tham  gia  vao 
da  phong  van  ba  Do  Thd  va  ong  sinh  hoat  cong  dong  bao  g5m 
uo„„.  w5  A^.,  15  K.V  ^^n,     ^j^^-  td'van  hoa.  C6  nhieu 

iuc  ngildi  ty.  nan  chi  muon  giai 
quyet  van  de"  rieng  ho  ma  khong 
muon  dem  ra  cho  cqng  chung 
biet.     Ho  phai  biet  rang  d^'xa 


VJayne  Luk.  Va  day  la  ban  torn 
ludc  cuQC  phong  van  tren. 

Hoi :  TrUong  hdp  va  hoan  canh 
bit  a^Tu  lam  viec  vdi  NOMPC 


Do  Thd:     Luc^dau,  toi  dU6cm8i   hoi  nay,'neu  khong  to^chdc, 
tham  dii  vao  uy  ban  d^c  trach        "  "  " 
ve""  ngvidi  ty  nan  D(5ng  a'.  Hoi 
do,  toi  CO  lam  viec  vdi  mpt 
so'  ngu'di  ty  nan  ve  cac  van 

d§'gia  cd  va  da  cam  thay  khog  mO",  nam  nam  tdi. 
c6  ai  tiep  sdc  ca.  Do  do,  khi 
du\)c  NOMPC  mdi  tham  du,  toi 
cam  thay  nhiet  thanh  va  phan 


thi  moi  ca  nhan  chung  ta  chang 
cb  lam  Jddc  gf  nhieu. 

Koi :     Vien  anh  cua  Tenderloin , 


Do  Thd:     Dan  so  ngildi  Dong  Nam 
A' gia  tang  nhieu.  Da  so 
khdi  lam.  Toi  den  dd  mot* buo\   nhang^ngddi  ma  tbi  tiep  xuc 
hop  va  thay  ho  lam  vi|c  hay       ^^u  to  y  muon^d  day  lau  dai. 
va  hieu  qua.  Ho  thdc  tinh  qua?  "9  ^^^^  ^^^y        "^^i  ^hu  cho 
tam  den  cac  van  de  cua  cong       "J^"  ^^^^  ho^t_hang  ngay 

dftng.  Va  toi  thay  day  la  mqt  ^  •  f**?  84P  ngddi^cua  xd  ho. 
tb'chdc  ma  toi  cd  the^  hdp  tac  ^^^"8  rieng,  cda  hang 

dUdc  de'lam  vi^c  vdi  cU 'dan       rieng.  ^Nhi^eu  cda  hang  sfe  du'dc 
tranh  dau  cho  cac  van  d^' gia  ^^u  bdi  ngu'di  ty,  n^n.  ^ 

Sd  tubi  trung  binh  cung  se 
^  ,       ^  thSp  hdn  vi  the'  h^  tre  co  con 

Wa^^rv^_Luk:^   Toi"bi"keo  vao        so  gia  tang  rat  nhanh  d'day. 
to  chdc  nay  qua  nhieu  buoi 

hop  va  khi  t6i  tham  d\i  vao     ^  Wayne  Luk:     Ngddi  ty  nan  ma 
ca'c  dd  an  cong  dohg.  Toi  nghi  ^f"  thSy  tren  di/5ng  pho  se 


Song  trong  xa  hoi  Hoa  Ky, 
nhat  la  o  nhung  khu  pho  nhu 
Tenderloin,  quy  vi  can  phai 
de  y  va  de  phong  nhung  phan- 
tu  toi  pham  CO  the  lam  -  hai 
den  minh.  Ong  Dennis  Gustaf- 
son  cua  so  canh  sat  San  Fran 
Cisco  CO  dua  ra  nhung  denghi 
sau  day: 

*  Neu  ban  dang  di  duong  va 
cam  thay  bi  de  doa  boi  ai  do, 
hay  di  vao  mot  co  so  thuong 
mai  hay  cong  so  nao  do  co  de 
chu  SAFE  HOUSE 

*  Neu  khan  cap,  goi  dien- 
thoai  so  911.  Goi  so  nay  o' 
dien  thoai  cong  cong  khong 
can  den  tien. 

*  Hay  nhan  dien  ke  nao  co 

the'  lam  nguy  den  ban.  Neu  ke 
pham  phap  biet  la  ban  dey  thi 
thuong  no  khong  dam  lam  gi. 

*  Hay  binh  tinh  va  tu  tin 
khi  di  dung  va  noi  chuyen. 
Dung  to  ra  so  hai.  Neu  ban  co 
ve  so  set,  ke  pham  phap  se 
nghi  rang  ban  dang  dau  cai  gi 
chac  quy  bau  lam  va  bon  no  co 
the  tan  cong. 

*  Neu  ban  nhan  checks  nhi) 
tien  luong,  welfare...  hay  bo 
vao  nha  bang  ngay  de  khoi  bi 
mat . 

*  Dung  dem  theo  tien  mat 
nhieu  trong  nguoi  khi  diduong 

*  Khi  ra  pho  nen  di  voimot 
nguoi  quen  biet  khac. 

*  Quy  vi  phu  nu  di  ra  pho" 
tot  hon  la  dung  mang  theoxach 


tay.  Neu  dem  theo,  coi  chung 
se  bi  giat  va  co  the  gay  bi 
thuong  neu  xach  tay  co  quai 
cam. 

*  May  vao  ben  trong  ao  mot 
tui  bi  mat  de  bo  tien  bac  va 
giay  to  quan  trong. 

*  Dem  0     trong  minh  haicai 
bop.  Mot  cai  cii,  cd  chua  mpt 
it  giay  to  khong  quan  trong 
va  mot  it  tien  de'  khi  bi  bon 
cuop  don  duong  va  doi  bop  cua 
ban,  hay  dua  cai  cii  cho  bonno 

*  Khi  di  ve  den  cu'anha  nen 
cam  san  chia  khda  san  o'tay, 
mo  cua  ngay  de  vao.  Phan  Ion 
cac  vu  cuop  o' Tenderloin (60%) 
xay  ra  o  cua  nha . 

*  0  cua  nha,  ban  phai  co 
mot  lo  nho  de  nhin  ra  xem  thu 
ai  truoc  khi  mo'  cua.  Chu  nha 
CO  trach  nhiem  cung  cap  lo  - 
nho  nay,  neu  khong  ban  co  the 
khau  tru  vao  tien  nha. 

*  Cd  ai  den  go  cua  va  ddi 
vao  nha,  neu  ban  khong  biet 
thi  hay  doi  ho  dua  giay  to 
nhan  dien  (ID)  vao  duoi  cua 
cho  ban  coi  truoc  da,  ke  ca 
canh  sat, 

*  Khi  di  tren  duong  pho, 
nen  di  o  chinh  giua  Idi  di 
b6. 

*  Khi  buoc  vao  mot  khuvuc 
nao  khong  quen  thuoc,  nencan 
than  do  xet  truoc  khi  di  vao, 

Ong  Gustafson  noi  rang  neu 
quy  vi  can  than  thi  odau 
cung  an  toan  ca,  ke"  luon  khu 
Tenderloin. 


Tho  Do  and  Wayne  Luk  have  recently  Joined  the  board  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition. 


My  hoa  ra  nhieu.  Nhieu  cong 
vien  se  Jifdc  di4ng  len,  Khuon 
mat  cua  khu  pho',  khong  chi 
be'  trong,  se  dd(^c  thay  d&i 
nhieu.  Dan  ty  nan  Dong  Nam  A 
s^  la  dong  cd  chin^  cua  thay 
doi  cho  khu  vdc  nay. 

H^:     Muon  lam  ddcjc  gi  khi 
gia  nhap  NOMPC 

Bo*  Thd:     Toi  muon  dem  kinh 
n^hie.m  va  nang^  Ixic  cua  toi^ 
de  giup  dd^  gidi  thue  nha  6 
khu  nay.  Toi  mu6n  giug  NOMPC 
ibi  keo  them  dii(fc  ngddi  ty 
n^n  tham  gia  vao  cac  no  Idc 
chung  cua  cpng  dong. 

V'avne  Luk:     Co  rat  nhieu  van 
de  ma  chu'ng  ta  phai  dddng  dau 
cho  khu  vdc  nay.  Toi  muon 
gidp  dd  NOMPC  1  am  the  nao 


cd  dvidc  sd  tham  gia  vao  cac 
sinh  hogt  chung  cua  congdbng . 
Toi  muon  dong  gop  ve  van  de' 
v^ch  dinh  ke'^hoach  iSu  dai 
cho  to*"  chdc.  Tuy  nhien,  toi 
cung  khong  muon  gid'i  han  sd 
dong  gop  cua  minh  vao  vande' 
dan  ty  nan  ma  thoi^  vi  NOMPC 
cung  quan  tam  nhieu  den  cac 
van  de  khac  nda. 

To'chue  NOMPC  kinh  md^i 
ngudi  ty  nan  VietNam  cd  ngu 
hay  lam  a'n  d  Tenderloin  gia 
nhap  va  trd  tha'nh  hoi  vien. 
Hoi  vien  se  nhan  do<^c  ban  tin 
moi  ca'  nguy'^t  va  nhdng  thong 
bao  ve  ca'c  buoi  ho^  cong  dong 
va  cb  thfe  tranh  cU  vao  hpi 
dong  lahh  dao  va  bb  phieu. 
Muon  bi^t  them  chi  tiet,  xin 
goi  474-2164. 
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^ ^'^ys  15?  S7*  Ff  ^ffij^l^TKij 
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The  Cambodian  community  gathered  at  the  new  Self-  Help  Center  last  month 
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fU'rr7y7^g^t^fwr$^7Tt7; 
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•  Mary  Scully.  Khmer  Health  Advocates, 

Cambodia  Family  Search  Project,  P.O. 
Box  14703.  Barry  Square  Office, 
Hartford,  CT.  06114. 

•  Nhu  Van  Vu,  Coordinator.  American 
National  Red  Cross.  17th  and  0  Streets. 
Washmgton  D  C  20006. 
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